\\S John Fernald, Wynyard Browne 
.N Allan Wade, J. W. Lambert, John Allen<ay 


Henzie Browne, Norman Marshall 7) KIS 
Peter Forster, Molly McArthur ” AS 
Caryl Brahms, Roy Walker 








| 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE | 


“THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY” 


The Second Supplement, listing all the new books added to the Library si 
the First Supplement until Autumn 1953, is now ready. This is a double voli 
containing 256 pages and costing one guinea (postage 9d.) Half price to membe 
of the League. 

| 
“The Player's Library”, 1950, 305. (postage 1s. 2d.) and the “First Supplemeni 
1951, 85. 6d. (postage 6d.) are still available—both at half price to members. Mf 
Nugent Monck of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, writes :— 


The Catalogue of the Library of the British Drama League is one of the most 
important books for any student of the stage, not only for the many thousands 
of plays listed therein, but more especially for those books upon the theatre 
from which we learn the technique of our profession and the phases and fashions 
of an ever-living art. 


Copies of all the above may be obtained from the B.D.L. Bookshop, 9 Fitare | 


Square, London, W.1. 








SPEECH and DIALECT RECORDS 


American Speech records, an invaluable aid to mastering correct American sp | 
made specially for the League and obtainable only from them—Ruth Draper in 

selection from her inimitable character studies and Arthur Klein, of the Universif 
of California, recording Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech in the authent@ 
dialect. ; 


Price 105. each including postage and packing, or £1 125. 6d. for the 4 
complete set of four records. Explanatory Bookkt, 15. 


British Dialect Records, providing a complete survey of the twenty-four prindp 
dialects spoken in the British Isles. j 


Price 95. each including postage and packing, or {4 135. 6d. for the complete 
set of twelve records. Phonetic Script 35. 


Obtainable from the Secretary, The British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Squs 
London, W.1, who will also be glad to supply full particulars of the League am 
its work on request. 
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HEINEMANN 


PLAYS AND THEATRE BOOKS 





| THE DRAMA LIBRARY Plays for Performance 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Edmond Rostand Translated by Brian Hooker 
3 THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 
| Nikolai Gogol Translated by D. J. Campbell 
Introduction by Janko Lavrin 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
_ Ivan Turgenev English Text by Emlyn Williams 
Introduction by Michael Redgrave 
THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS 
Edited by John Allen 


EVERYMAN COVENTRY NATIVITY PLAY 
FARCE OF MASTER PIERRE PATHELIN 


SPRING, 1600 
Emlyn Williams A colourful costume play 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
Oscar Wilde Introduction by Sir John Gielgud 
FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Tyrone Guthrie: BIRTHDAY MESSAGE na John Allen: Gossips 
| Robert Kemp: THE ASSET Robert Gittings: THROUGH A GLASS. LIGHTLY 








The widely acclaimed book 


The Actor’s Ways and Means 
BY MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


“An essential book for the serious drama student.” 

The New Statesman. 
“One of the most fascinating and instructive books to come from 
the pen of an actor.” Plays and Players. 
“I cannot too strongly recommend it to those who aspire to acting 
honours.” T. C. Kemp, Birmingham Post. 


10s. 6d. 








London successes available for reading 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH By George Axelrod 
ESCAPADE By Roger MacDougall 
THE LIVING ROOM By Graham Greene 
THE WHITE CARNATION By R. C. Sherriff 





8s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 
7s. 6d- 


Cloth 8s. 6d. Paper—6s. Od. 





A List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the Publishers 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 











The Plays of Dan Si 





THE FAMOUS “INSEMINATION” 


PLAY—hailed 
by Beverley Baxter as the best new play 
of 1948. A powerful, emotional drama 
treating an important subject with delicacy 


Ideal for amateur societies 
or a “prestige” play with great 
acting opportunities. 


and insight. 
looking 


Three acts—one set (The living room in 
Dr. Baring’s house). 


Eight Characters—5m., 3f. (The leads being 
the middle-aged doctor, the young wife, and 
the young husband.) 


Price 4s. 8d., including postage. 





TELEVISED BY THE B.B.C., broadcast in 
Australia, and played all over the country 
by repertory companies with great success. 
The story of an ordinary middle-class man 
who, on reaching the age of fifty, decides 
to provide for comfortable retirement by 
embezzling £30,000! A comedy with a 
“thought” behind it. 
Three Acts—one set (The living room of the 
Merediths’ small suburban house). 
Eight Characters—-4m., 4f. (the three leads 
being the fifty-year-old father, his wife, and 
his daughter. Also a short but extremely 
effective third-act part suitable for an actor- 
producer who wants to be in the play but 
hasn't time to learn a long part). 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 








AN UPROARIOUSLY FUNNY CHRISTMAS PLAY, 
broadcast by the B.B.C. and played all over 
the country by reps and amateurs. Every- 
thing goes wrong in the Bramson family— 
snooty in-laws, broken engagement, ruined 
dinner, an arrest for stealing holly—and 
Uncle Tom, who is so determinedly festive 
they could cheerfully strangle him, until . . . 


Three Acts—one set (the dining room of 
Millie Bramson’s house). 
Eight Characters—4m., 4f. (including a boy 
about thirteen, the leads being elderly Uncle 
Tom, fortyish Millie Bramson, and Millie’s 
crotchety old aunt). 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 





A GROUP OF SIX PLAYLETS, 


each lasting 
about 12 to 15 minutes—a Domestic 
Comedy, a Murder Mystery, a Farce, a 
Ghost Story, a Crime Comedy, and a 


Drama—each one complete in itself. 


They can be played separately (each playlet 
contains parts for 5f.), or grouped together 
to make a full evening’s wicely-varied 
entertainment (with parts for up to 30f.). 
Can be performed entirely without scenery if 
required, and with only a few simple props. 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 


Please address all enquiries to Dept D.R. 


Samuel French Ltd. 


26. Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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EVANS PLAYS 


West End successes now available :— 


THE HOLLY WHO IS 
AND THE IVY SYLVIA? 
by Wynyard Browne by Terence Rattigan 
One set, 4 m., 4 f. 5/- One set, 6 m., 7 f. (or 4 m., 3 f.). 5/- 
TO DOROTHY THE SAME 
A SON SKY 





by Roger MacDougall by Yvonne Mitchell 
One set, 3 or 5 m., 3 f. 5/- One set, 4 m., 3 f., 2 juv. (boys). 5/- 
The following full length plays are also available:— 
A CRADLE OF WILLOW Dorothy Wright 
New Nativity Play, recently televised. One set, 7 m., 3 f. 4/6. 
“A rare and lovely thing . . . a sweet, strong play.”—The Observer. 
CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 


A brilliantly written play, full of good acting parts, both dramatic and humorous, which 
scored immediate successes on the radio and television. Two simple sets, | m., 6 f. 4/6. 
FIT FOR HEROES Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


Delightful farcical comedy, first produced at the Embassy Theatre with Dame Irene 
Vanbrugh as Lady Wimpole. One set, 4 m., 3 f. 4/-. 


MACADAM AND EVE Roger Mac Dougall 


“Fantastic fun. . . . It is salted with wit, peppered with audacity, and it has enough real 
speculation behind its fun to make us now and then thoughtful in our laughter. A highly 
unusual fantastic comedy.”—Alan Dent in the News Chronicle. One set, 3 m., 3 f. 5/-. 


THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 


A warm, lively, amusing, touching play of a family. A comedy in three acts, first 
produced at the Westminster Theatre with Hermione Baddeley as Mrs. Martin. 
One set, 5 m., 2 f., 1 juv. (boy). 5/-. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 


Lively naval comedy, where scandals, embarrassments and countermeasures combine 
for delightful entertainment without eh g for elaborate production. One set, 
6 m., . 5/-. 


DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 


A delightfully moving and sincere play, by the author of The Holly and the Ivy, requiring 
only one set, 1 m., 4 f. 4/6. 


CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman 

This dramatisation, so well received both on the stage and on television, faithfully 

preserves the charm of the novel, sympathetically bringing to life the leisured (but 
impecunious) ladies of Cranford. Simple set and costume. 2 m., 9 f. 5/-. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 


From Jane Austen’s novel, with alternative suggestions for simple or elaborate production. 
A play in three acts, with prologue and epilogue. Three sets, 7 m., 6 f. and supers. 6/-. 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s, 6d, available direct from the publishers only. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 























DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive, for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 








Floods 

Canopies 

Spotlights 
Switchboards 
Dimmers: Neon: Signs 
Cold Cathode Lighting 


FOR HIRE 
( ) ™ Large Stocks of Apparatus at Attractive Prices. 
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WE ARE INDEED PROUD and HONOURED TO HAVE HAD THE 
WIG ORDER AND ATTENDED PERSONALLY TO MAKE UP THE 
RHODES CENTENARY PAGEANT at Bulawayo, June 1953, 
also to be associated in supplying Wigs for the 
ROYAL FILM 1953, ‘“‘ROB ROY’’ 

WE WOULD BE EQUALLY HONOURED TO BE FAVOURED WITH YOUR ORDER WHETHER 
IT BE LARGE OR SMALL AND WOULD, AS ALWAYS, OFFER THE LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES 
REMEMBER 


66 99 
BEST FOR WIGS B EK R i BEST FOR MAKE-UP 


46 Portnall Rd. (LAD 1717) London, W.9 
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Ask for Illustrated List .. . MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTDjp 
spot 22 GORST ROAD, LONDON, N. W.10 Phone; ELGar 8041 (5 lines), 
P SHOWROOMS: 44 MONMOUTH ST., W.C.2. Phone: TEMple Bar 92445 P 
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SALLY SPRUCE 
Theatrical Costumier 


Lapies’ Dresses SUPPLIED FOR MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
A large range of new Gowns, Suits, and Coats 
available for the coming season 








GERrard 3162 49 GREEK STREET, W.1 


286000000000 800600088066000e 


A perfect performance. . . 


demands perfect make-up. 

Our Studio is at your disposal for selecting and 
for trying out make-up under all lighting 
conditions. 

Consult our experts for advice on every problem 
of make-up and the care of the skin. 

There is no charge for these services. An appoint- 
ment can be arranged by telephone or letter. 








‘a ITCH NER MAKE-UP STUDIO 


44a CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: GERrard 1086 


Opposite the London Hippodrome Theatre, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


bo 0 66800689500000800060000 


SESGSSCSCSGCEEEEGESS 





GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
os elatr Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD : HACKNEY - LONDON -: €E:°8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION —_— SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 


WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 


EUSton 2765 
EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
6IFCOLLEGE§PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 


EST. 1850 








CANTERBURY FESTIVAL 
COSTUMES | ¢ 


FOR HIRE—15/- to 17/6 ,<., |] & 


per week 

SAXON NORMAN MEDIAEVAL 
TUDOR ELIZABETHAN STUART 
These costumes were specially designed and made for 
the 1951-2-3 Festivals and the 1953 Coronation 
Pageant. They are simple in design but colourful and 

authentic. Inspection by appointment. 

. FESTIVAL MANAGER, 

APPLY: MARLOWE THEATRE, CANTERBURY 














CONTRACTORS to the PROFESSION 


* 


ARE NOW ABLE TO OFFER A 


UNIQUE SCENERY 
HIRE SERVICE 


TO AMATEUR THEATRICAL SOCIETIES 


* 


% SCALE MODEL DESIGN TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 








RORY: EO OMMENS REO TI, KS 
STAGE AND SCREEN| = 
PROPERTIES 


JEWELLERY - PERIOD & MODERN 
FLORAL DECOR, SILVERWARE 
GENERAL STAGE PROPERTIES 


Ware 





QUIR 





Sets Designed & Posters to Order 








We have served the Professional 
Stage for over half a century 


HIRING IS OUR SPECIALITY 
Our specialised advice is at 
your service. 














%e PRECISION CONSTRUCTION a 
EVERY SET ROBINSON BROS. LTD 
NEWLY PAINTED 5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W.| 
(Tottenham Court Road end) 
EUSton 4894 
YN MAC -581/8 Recommended by the British Drama Leagu 
L ‘ 
DOREEN ERROL BU Y—don’t hire 
COSTUMES ° of STAGE SCENERY. We supply Box Sets, 
every description Cachetethe, ie Jiomton, | Comete ov set 
_— la ven no longer need. ‘ —_— 
B.D.L. MEMBERS NEW BOX SETS, I4 pieces... £50 Po 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR NEW SACKCLOTHS st 8d. por se. tt 
Write for quotation to Per 


8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.! 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 








JOHN WILLIAMS, Scenery Makers 


| MEADOW STUDIOS, BUSHEY, Herts 
Tel.: BUShey Heath 2914 
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jet MONMOUTH ST. SS= 
€rloNDON, W.C.2 a = 
EMple Bar 7484/5 ee 














"| = °* SIMMONS i 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


4 Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 

7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Personal Calls to:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
} Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 
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CITIZEN 
HOUSE 


LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Amateur and 
School Productions. 

Wig Department 

Curtain Sets for Small Stages 


Reasonable Rates 


Drama Library 


Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEGRAMS: 
PERIOD, BATH 


TELEPHONE: 
BATH 5157 
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THEATRE FURNISHINGS 





You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES | 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 
for Theatres and Halls. 

Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
Birmingham. Cadbury Brothers. Concert Hall. 
Coventry. King Henry Vil School. 
Hereford. Burghill Hospital. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. D. & H. O. Wills. 
Oxford. Morris Motors Athletic Club. 

Port Sunlight. Lever Brothers Limited. | 
Tullibody. Abercrombie School. | Apply 
Worcester Training College. 


Write or ’phone to: 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 














MUSICAL 


PRODUCTION 
* 


By Cossar TuRFERY and KING PALMER. 
Here, at last, is a book by two well- 
known personalities of the amateur 
dramatic world, that deals with all 
aspects of the musical production. .. . 
From the setting out of the rules to the 
final bouquet, this is the book that will 
prove invaluable to all amateur dramatic 








and operatic companies. It deals con- 
cisely and comprehensively with the 
production and musical direction of 
pantomime, light opera, revue, and 
musical comedy. 30/— net. 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





x 
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| When in need of 


| STAGE EQUIPMENT 
| CURTAINS 
| SCENERY 
CANVAS 
FLUORESCENT SATIN 


or 


| ADVICE ON STAGE 
a | PLANNING 
| ° 
| Apply to: 
WATTS & CORRY LTD 
305/317 OLDHAM ROAD 
MANCHESTER 10 








Collyhurst 2736 
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FABRICS & FUITT RNS 


STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 

OF ALL 








PLANNING 
AND 


EQUIPMENT 


SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 





+ PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 8331 





CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 











a prompt from the Strand Electric corner 


We believe that the Producer who knows his Strand lines makes the 
best user of our lighting equipment. Hence these promptings in the 
form of helpful little booklets which emanate from our offices from time 


to time. 


“Planning The Small Stage” is the latest of these, and if it teaches 
nothing new it will at least show how to make a small budget go a good 
deal further. Copies are free and post free to all Societies and others 


responsible for small theatre planning. 


“Further Advice on Stage Lighting” is another booklet which confines 
itself more closely to the choice and use of lighting equipment and includes 
chapters on colours and effects. Its 90 pages of text are packed with practical 
lighting information which is not to be found elsewhere. Obtainable on 


application to Strand Head Office or branches at 2/6 post free. 


STRAND ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING CO LTD 
29 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


313 Oldham Road, Manchester 

62 Dawson Street, Dublin 

481 Malvern Road, Melbourne, Australia 

Scottish Agents: 

Stage Furnishings Ltd., 346 Sauchiehall Street 
| Glasgow 
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‘““A DAY BY THE SEA” at the Haymarket theatre. Sybil!Thorndike, Megs Jenkins, and 
John Gielgud with Patricia Laurence and Peter Murphy. Photograph by Angus McBean. 





Editorial 


HE arts have come to be recognised as perhaps the best means of 
communication between peoples. Speaking an international language, 
music and the visual arts can find the common ground between races. 


The theatre cannot so easily achieve this communication. Language, and 
therefore the language-barrier, is involved:in it: and indeed, as the mechanical 
forms of theatre develop more and more on the visual side, words become the 
living theatre’s most important medium of expression. Then, too, the material 
of the dramatist is the human character, and this is expressed in terms of 
customs and habits, the interest of which lies in their difference rather than in 
their sameness, so that a play will tend to show division and not unity among 
human beings. For this reason it may be easier to find a common basis in the 
more abstract arts than in this very concrete one. 


Yet the theatre can in fact reveal more movingly than any of them the 
oneness of humankind. Just because it shows the differences, the prejudices, 
the divisions of men, its revelation of the common humanity that lies beneath 
them all is the more powerful. The difficulties of the task may be greater, but 
of its value there can be no question. 


One of the chief difficulties is, of course, the economic. The cost of taking 
a company abroad is now gigantic, and the returns, even of successes, can 
seldom be commensurate with the investment. The risks of transplanting plays 
from country to country are aggravated by the shifting climate of opinion and 
by the difficulty of getting a true interpretation from actors foreign to the play. 


The commercial managements who battle against these risks deserve our 
gratitude for their enterprise, even while we may hope for the day when the 
greater contemporary works may be exchanged on a basis similar to that of 
the classical companies. None can measure the value in terms of international 
Pemrespect and friendship which has accrued to Britain from the tours of the 
W@Stratford-on-Avon, Sadler’s Wells and Old Vic companies, 


In the United States, these companies have an unchallenged reputation; 
ere is indeed nothing in American theatre to compare with them. But the 
fate of modern British plays there is very uncertain. The differences in ways of 
ought between the two countries are naturally more evident in the con- 
temporary commercial play than in the masterpiece which emphasises common 
human values, and mistakes in presentation can sometimes falsify a script. 
Taking all this into account we believe that more could be done to give a proper 
howing in each country of the most suitable plays of the other. This is by no 
means only a question of English plays being performed on Broadway. In the 
long run, the university and community theatres in the U.S.A. exercise an 
influence perhaps more powerful and certainly more widespread. 


Each year a number of America’s most promising young people come as 
Fulbright scholars to Britain, and a few—far too few—British students of the 
theatre are enabled to visit the States. The welcome given recently to the 
British Drama League’s delegate by the American Educational Theatre 
Association suggests that a regular interchange service might be instituted 
between British and American theatre-folk. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


F the dozen or so new plays 
O produced between the end of 
January only two have attempted to 
be anything out of the ordinary; and 
both, unfortunately, fell short of their 
target. The surprising thing about 
Peter Ustinov’s new piece-was not that 
it collapsed so disastrously but that it 
was ever put on. Mr. Ustinov is one 
of the most interesting figures in the 
British theatre; it may well be that his 
powers of self-criticism are not strong— 
so much the better if this means that 
all his energies are bent upon creation 
—but surely somebody might have 
persuaded him that it were better to 
scrap No Sign of the Dove and start 
again. It can never, to an objective 
eye, have seemed anything but an ill- 
contrived mixture of undergraduate 
romp, second-hand Shavianism and 
banal moralising. Once the decision to 
produce was taken, surely somebody 
must have suspected that a more 
naturally comic actress than Beatrix 
Lehmann was needed for the be- 
jewelled, brother-worshipping poetess; 
a less drily acidulous player than 
Raymond Huntley for the overweening, 
self-satisfied, grossly precious brother; 
a more tremendous, instinctively patri- 
archal, ripely arrogant figure than 
Miles Malleson for the old man who 
alone foresaw the well-deserved doom 
of mankind, and would save from the 
flood only the girl named, with win- 
some symbolism, Hope? And once the 
rehearsals were under way might not 
somebody, without offence, have 
suggested to Mr. Ustinov, his own 
producer, that no play, however bad, 
is improved by being taken at a snail’s 
pace? Evidently nobody did, and the 
result was catastrophic. 

Clifford Odets’ The Big Anife was 
written in 1949, but is essentially old- 
fashioned in the manner of the “‘socially- 


October and the middle of 
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conscious” literature of the thirties, 
Potentially an excellent melodrama, it 
fails as a play partly because it con. 
stantly relapses into crude sermons on 
the evils of power, money and Holly. 
wood; partly because, at pains not to 
whitewash his central figure, a film star 
in the grip of his studio bosses, Mr, 
Odets goes to the other extreme, 
making him so _ egocentrically un- 
pleasant that it is impossible to 
sympathise with him at all. Sam 
Wanamaker seems to excel at delineat- 
ing nasty little men in a state of 
extreme tension; the film actor is very 
sharply etched. A dark and wiry 
bundle of nervous tics, he rocks back 
and forth across the stage in heel and 
toe jerks which keep us, as well as him, 
always on the hop; and each movement 
contributes something to the projection 
of character. As the great mogul of the 
studios, Frederick Valk thunders across 
a study of massive wickedness none the 
less impressive for being almost 
unintelligible. The outburst of false 
bonhomie between him and _ his 
recalcitrant star was one of the most 
chilling moments I have encountered 
in the theatre for some time. 

I very much disliked the slick 
manipulation of self-pity in N. C. 
Hunter’s play Waters of the Moon, 
despite its many opportunities for fine 
acting; his new piece, A Day by the Sea, 
seems to me quite charming. Mr. 
Hunter treads a placid Chekovian path 
with great skill in his tale of assorted 
disappointments, and once more gives 
his players splendid chances. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, perhaps less richly 
served than she was in the earlier play, 
is entirely at home as the upper-class 
Englishwoman, alternately vague and 
sharp, and finely moving when, fluffing 
out her feathers, she gives way to a 
quick burst of maternal pride on behalf 
of the son she constantly chides. Sir 
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John Gielgud’s diplomat is, in_ its 
straight-backed, earnest, priggishly 
diffident way, a perfect piece of comic 
acting; Sir Ralph Richardson’s toping 
doctor, wise in the wisdom of the 
damned, turns aside with iutallibly 
judged tenderness a por: plain girl’s 
attempt to help him; and in a deck- 
chair duet these two men, the one all 
rigid, logical urbanity, the other all 
ragged, rubious, tired impatience, play 
together in a way which is itself an 


Holly and the Ivy with another highly 
agreeable play; intelligent and thought- 
ful, though not to be examined too 
closely, A Question of Fact is neatly made 
and effectively dramatic in its un- 
winding of a young schoolmaster’s 
attempt to find out the truth about his 
parentage. He does so only when his 
mother, herself in her self-confident 
prosperity a surprise, tells him in a fine 
set piece that his father, though a 
convicted murderer, was really only 





PAUL SCOFIELD, 
Browne’s new play “A Question of Fact” at the Piccadilly Theatre. Photograph by 
Angus McBean. 


aesthetic joy to watch. Irene Worth 
goes from strength to strength; she 
draws a saddened woman in early 


middle age without the least hint of 


lugubriousness; and Sir Lewis Casson, 
as an old man longing to die, hands 
out, to anyone with the price of a 
ticket, a cheap lesson in the true art 
of character-acting. 

Wynyard Browne has followed The 


PAMELA BROWN and 


HAROLD SCOTT in Wynyard 


a charming chap gone wrong; and so 
sets his mind at rest. I don’t myself 
find this at all convincing, but it 
provides Gladys Cooper with a big 
moment; she makes the most of it with 
brittle grace and great power of 
command. Paul Scofield as the school- 
master is not extended, but gives the 
part all the uneasy, fractious, furrowed 
anxiety it demands. It seems to be 








widely felt that Pamela Brown is mis- 
cast as his wife, that she is suitable only 
for the bizarre; but the part, though 
not prominent, is one of great im- 
portance to the balance of the play, and 
Miss Brown plays it with an extremely 
effective tactful humanity. 

Correctly described as “tan occasional 
fairy tale,” Terence Rattigan’s The 
Sleeping Prince was written for the time 
of the Coronation, but still makes an 
easy entertainment; it was rash, though, 
to change the mood halfway through 
the last act, and to give the end a 
gentle, dying fall which is not quite 
within Vivien Leigh’s range; elsewhere 
her Mary Morgan, a dear little doll 
from the chorus of an Edwardian 
musical comedy, is wholly fetching. 
Sir Laurence Olivier, a bullet-headed, 
creaking Casanova, assumes a thick, 
carefully studied Central European 
accent, odd in a man said to have been 
to Eton, which makes it rather difficult 
to understand what he is saying and 
slows the proceedings down alarmingly. 
But there, actor-managers must be 
allowed their fun; and after all a 
foreign accent makes a change from 
a false nose. The triumph of the piece 
falls to Martita Hunt as a Grand 
Duchess, for whom Mr. Rattigan has, 
perhaps thoughtlessly, provided by far 
the best part: her account of a per- 
formance of King Lear, given by the 
nobility and gentry in the gardens of 
a Carpathian castle, is something to be 
treasured, an astounding vision of Mrs. 
Siddons in Wonderland. 

Three pallid but well-meaning 
pieces: The Return, by Bridget Boland, 
in which Flora Robson brought her 
usual grave integrity to the part of a 
nun who renounced her vows, and 
which boasted an excellent first act; 
The Orchard Walls, in which Valerie 
White gave a masterful edge to a head- 
mistress inclined to look indulgently 
upon young love; and Down Came a 
Blackbird, a rhinoplastic romp about a 
woman transformed by an operation 
from ugly duckling to swan (ornitho- 
logy seems insistent), in which Betty 


Paul’s touching performance  s0 
delicately outlined the plight of the 
plain as to almost transform the play. 

Blind Man’s Buff, a very odd piece 
by Ernst Toller and Denis Johnston, 
resolved itself into a good second act 
surrounded by perfunctory rubbish. 
The trial of a doctor charged with 
murdering his wife was excellently 
done; like most trial scenes it involved 
a mildly comic but impressive judge, 
two counsel, one fussy and cross, the 
other plumply bland, and a broadly 
farcical witness from the lower orders. 
Agatha Christie’s Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion also includes all these, and 
curiously enough both plays make fun 
of a scientific witness—in each case a 
petulant pathologist. Mrs. Christie 
provides plenty of entertaining incident 
and a positive plethora of surprises just 
before the final curtain. Emlyn 
Williams’s Someone Waiting puts a severe 
strain on the suspension of disbelief, 
offering in return a good deal of 
ingenuity and a moderate chill in the 
air. Mr. Williams himself has no 
difficulty, as a broken little failure out 
to avenge his son’s wrongful hanging, 
in making us feel uneasy as he pads 
about, white-haired and dark-eyed, by 
turns sullen, smooth and nastily gleeful; 
but he strangely underplays his own 
climax, and it is left to Adrianne Allen, 
as a tycoon’s compromised wife, to 
express real horror, freezing and 
dumbly shrivelling as she sits, when she 
learns who the man is she has taken 


into her home. 


* * * 


Discussing, the other day, the relative 
durability of Shaw’s plays, I was 
astonished to hear the view put forward 
that Pygmalion would be one of the first 
to go. There are at least three reasons 
why this should not be so: it has all 
the popular elements of the Cinderella 
story, complete with a possible happy 
ending; it has, in Mrs. Higgins’s tea- 
party, one of the finest comic scenes in 
the English drama; and it has, in Eliza 
Doolittle, a part which actresses will 
always pant to play. This may be a 
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little hard on those whose husbands are 
required by circumstance to play 
Higgins, for it is almost impossible to 
make him both rude enough and 
adequately sympathetic. John Clements 


girl whose elocution has outrun her 
vocabulary, and achieving a fine 
dignity. Athene Seyler makes sur- 
prisingly little of Mrs. Higgins, but 
Charles Victor’s Doolittle is by now a 


VIVIEN LEI H and LAURENCE OLIVIER in “The Sleeping Prince’’ at the 
Phoenix Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


at the St. James’s has a brave try, 
relying for the most part on barking 
and waving his arms; Kay Hammond 
is an enchanting Eliza, never quite 
bringing her or the play out of the 
fairy-tale frame, using her own plummy 
huskiness to marvellous effect as the 


minor classic in its own right, dry yet 
earthy, and never over-played; all in 
all this is an admirable revival, though 
I am deeply sorry that Mr. Laurence 
Irving has given away the secret of the 
rain in the opening scene—for if ever 
one’s attention wandered (in the last 
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act, for instance) one could always 
speculate as to the means of that 
remarkable illusion. 

But then we were not long ago 
sternly reminded that it is wicked to 
entertain illusions in the theatre. 
Certainly nobody was likely to have 
done so during Donald Wolfit’s produc- 
tion of A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
This revival should have been interest- 
ing, for Massinger’s comedy was 
strangely in advance of its time, and 
the part of Overreach, in which Kean 
caused sophisticated persons to faint in 
droves, should have suited Mr. Wolfit; 
in fact, however, the performance in 
general was so bad, and Mr. Wolfit’s 
in particular so spiritless, that it was 
hardly worth seeing even as a curiosity. 

Almost equally disappointing, though 
on a rather higher level, was the scrappy 
Stratford production of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Peggy Ashcroft played with 
fire (in more ways than one) but, 
although she spoke the verse beautifully 
as ever, her over-refined vowel-sounds 
here seemed particularly to tell against 
her. Michael Redgrave’s Antony, a 
stirring and magnanimous creation, 
had one extraordinary shortcoming: 
despite grey hairs, he conveyed to me 
no sense of being an ageing man, 
spurred on at last only by desire. Both 
were handicapped by some extremely 
poor small-part playing—a_ general 
condemnation from which Harry 
Andrews alone escapes unblemished; 
his Enobarbus was a most noble figure, 
even in his wrongheaded and regretted 
desertion. 

The Old Vic meanwhile goes its 
ways, steadily producing Shakespeare 
which is alive and kicking, never (so 
far) reaching the heights, but certainly 
not in disgrace. In George Devine’s 
production, King John, a decidedly 
inferior play, emerged as dramatically 
effective despite all the ranting, and 
despite the oddity of battles in which 
soldiers dressed as spacemen dodged 
nippily round the all too permanent 
set. Fay Compton’s Queen lamented 
with immense resource but, it must be 


confessed, for what seemed a very long 
time. The lovely lines, prompted 
perhaps by the death of Shakespeare’s 
own son, caused tears to flow when 
wailed by Mrs. Cibber and Mrs, 
Siddons; admittedly theirs was a more 
lachrymose age, but my eyes remained 
obstinately dry. Richard Burton banged 
out a spirited Faulconbridge; Michael 
Hordern’s King was altogether admir- 
able, and the scene in which he 
breathed to Hubert his intentions 
towards the boy Arthur was quite 
horrifying. Wildly vacillating, boldly 
weak, cringing and_ defiant, he 
dominated the play as John never did 
England. 

I wish I could feel as warmly 
towards his Malvolio; this is the work 
of an artist, but it seems to me over- 
played in the manher of Comédie frangaise 
Moliére, the grimaces and gestures too 
inclined to self-caricature; most affect- 
ing when all that could be seen of him 
was a pair of white hands stretching up 
from his underground prison. Mr. 
Burton’s Sir Toby was, perhaps, a 
little too restrained in the style of 
Cedric Hardwicke; but this is surely 
a fault on the right side, likely to get 
nearer the heart of the man than any 
amount of belching. For the rest Denis 
Carey’s production of Twelfth Night was 
delightful to look at and at least 
adequately performed. Claire Bloom 
seems unable to embrace any sort of 
gaiety, and if only for that reason was 
not an ideal Viola; but Gwen Cherrill’s 
Olivia, aloof yet alive, was a great 
relief after the ponderous playing this 
part usually gets. And Paul Daneman’s 
Feste displayed an actor who can 
transmit feeling without a laborious 
display of mime; this clown, too, 
followed the Old Vic’s 1949 revival in 
being a sad-eyed fellow, though less 
direfully neurotic than Robert Eddi- 
son’s; and, singing with the right un- 
professional tunefulness, he brought the 
play to a tender close in that twilight 
hush which is now almost obligatory 
in any production of Shakespearean 
comedy, and unfailingly beautiful. 
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RUSSIAN THEATRE NOW 


By JOHN FERNALD 


Mr. Fernald visited the U.S.S.R. in the Autumn of 1953 
and attended performances in Moscow and Leningrad. 


O see half a score of Moscow and 
provincial productions hardly 
qualifies one to generalise about 


the Russian Theatre. But on _ this 
evidence its strength seems to lie not 


The settings I saw were not exciting 
and were often crudely lit, though the 
opera and ballet, traditionally magnifi- 
cent, can challenge comparison any- 
where in the world. I was occasionally 





“THE THREE SISTERS.” 
Moscow Art Theatre production. 


in its contemporary playwrights or in 
its directors and designers, but in the 
wealth of its tradition, the dramatic 
literature of its (quite recent) past, and 
the richness and profusion of its acting 
talent, not to mention the enthusiasm 
of an enormous public which fills every 
theatre everywhere seven nights a week, 
with a matinée on Sundays. 





From a photograph of the closing scene in the current 


surprised by a sort of casualness in the 
work of the directors; an apparent lack 
of feeling for nuance of tempo, for 
evocative grouping, for taking charge 
of a scene and sweeping it up to a 
climax. But the acting—that was a 
different story! I have never known 
such a high all-round level of sheer 
acting talent as I saw everywhere 








around me in that short time. And 
acting after all is what matters most, 
provided the plays are good. 

I must pass over somewhat hastily 
the first night I spent in Moscow, when 
I saw an Offenbach operetta the bad- 
ness of which was a complete mystery 
in the light of what was to come. This 
was disillusion indeed. Mediocre, realis- 
tic scenery straining to be vertical; 
strain, in fact, everywhere, particularly 
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hing Lear by a Minsk company playing 
in Leningrad. Lear was acted by a 
great square man with a vibrant bass 
voice—physical attributes quite com- 
monplace in Russia, magnificent for 
Shakespeare and only too rarely found 
here. I would say that his performance 
ranked with the very best of our time. 
But the Cordelia was even more 
exciting—an actress in her middle 
thirties, far too old to the English way 


“UNCLE VANYA.” Moscow Art Theatre production. 


among the chorus, each of whom 
seemed to be saying “This isn’t me 
really.” By way of contrast the leading 
man was full of confidence; he looked 
like Siegfried dressed as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and frequently had to make 
a hurried exit through a_ trapdoor. 
Only the orchestra was above English 
provincial standards; it played Offen- 
bach without the slightest difficulty. 
But apart from this, the standard of 
plays presented was high. There were 
at least three Shakespeare plays running 
and four by Tchekov; the names of 
Tolstoy, Gogol, Shaw, Dickens and 
Gorki dominated the playbills. I saw 
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of thinking, but rich in personality and 
experience. I have always wanted to 
see Cordelia played not as a juvenile, 
sweet and soft and vulnerable, but as 
a woman elemental in the power of her 
love, every whit as strong in_ her 
goodness as her sisters are strong in evil. 
I found this at last in Leningrad, and 
I found there, too, what I was to see 
everywhere else—a company with no 
“tail,” where everyone seemed to have 
the same mastery over their job. 
Pygmalion was on when I returned to 
Moscow. It was a refreshing production 
and most recognisably faithful to the 
author. All the usual laughs were there 
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including the delighted roars of laughter 
and applause for Eliza’s famous exit line. 
Be it noted, Shaw’s ‘“‘toff’’ characters 
were not exaggerated but played with 
observant realism and integrity. 

The word “integrity” comes con- 
stantly to mind when watching Russian 
acting. They don’t yield to the tempta- 
tion to over-play which comes from 
thinking too much of what the audience 
wants and too little of what the character 
iss This is because the teaching of 
Stanislavsky is at the very root of the 
Russian stage. His influence is not 
confined to the Moscow Art Theatre 
but lives everywhere in the drama 
schools, in the big theatres of Moscow 
and Leningrad and in the provincial 
repertory companies. “There is no 
other way but his,” said the director 
of the Lunacharsky State Institute of 
Theatre when explaining his cur- 
riculum to me. 

To see his way with Tchekov is to 
see it at its finest. In 1938 Nemirovitch 
Danchenko, Stanislavsky’s __ lifelong 
friend and patner and himself a 
director of equal stature, produced The 
Three Sisters. That production with its 
original cast is still running in Moscow 
to-day, and to say that it was the most 
overwhelmingly beautiful thing I have 
ever seen in the theatre is to admit that 
[ can’t write well enough to express the 
extremes of my admiration. Here was 
everything I had ever wanted from a 





realism with theatrical effect such as 
only great acting, great direction and 
great writing can achieve. They don’t 
say in Moscow “Let’s go and see The 
Three Sisters’, they say “‘Let’s go and 
pay a visit to the three sisters;’’ and 
that’s just how it is. 

Danchenko died in 1940 but his 
production lives on, and the Russian 
theatre being what it is, there is every 
reason to suppose that it will last at 
least another decade. Already the cast 
are over fifteen years too old, but in 
Russia this could not matter less 
(Tchekov’s wife, now in her seventies, 
was playing Madame Ranevsky until 





I'chekov production, a perfect blend of 
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five years ago and was still actively on 
the stage until last year). 

In England the delicate balance of 
a Tchekov play often eludes us: we 
have been known to exploit the quirks 
and foibles of Tchekovian oddities to 
suit the exhibitionist desires of a 
particular actor, and to distil a mere- 
tricious “‘atmosphere”’ from a mournful 
counterpoint of tears and barking dogs. 
But humour is the keynote of the 
Russian productions—humour and 
courage in the face of despair. The 
“atmosphere” is there in full measure 
but only as a foil to the optimism which 
they seek and find in all his plays 
except Ivanov. (Significantly, Jvanov is 
seldom if ever performed.) Optimism 
may seem to us an odd quality to find 
in Tchekov, but personally I have never 
doubted that it was there. And when 
I saw those three sisters as the soldiers 
marched away, with tears on their 
cheeks but indomitable courage in their 
eyes, I was quite sure that Tchekov 
would have said that this was so. 

He certainly would have been a 
happy man had he seen how widespread 
has become the style of acting which 
he loved. In The Seagull, Uncle Vanya, 
and in the other plays I saw, the actors 
have mastered the art of appearing to 
speak almost in confidence and yet be 
distinctly heard at the back of the 
gallery. True they are helped in this 
by two things. Most of. their theatres 
are acoustically better than ours; they 
are not fan-shaped and designed to 
cram as many seats as possible into a 
restricted space, but have auditoriums 
small in proportion to the stage. And 
Russian audiences are quiet and atten- 
tive, finding it in no way necessary to 
smoke or eat during a performance 
which may take as long as four hours. 
Indeed, Russian audiences are as 
vividly exciting as Russian acting and 
as I finish these lines I have a memory 
of scores of “‘teenagers’”’ in the Moscow 
Art Theatre crowding to the front of 
the stage at the fall of the curtain to 
toss roses to three middle-aged, rather 
plain, but very wonderful actresses. 








YOU WANT TO LISTEN TO THE OCEAN ? 


By WYNYARD BROWNE 


ROFESSIONAL dramatists are 
Pp often asked to read plays by 

acquaintances or total strangers 
who profess to want criticism and 
advice. John van Druten’s book, Play- 
wright at Work,* is the letter we all 
ought to write when we send the plays 
back. But since it runs to 202 pages 
and we have, after all, our own work 
to do, the letter is never written. We 
extricate ourselves as best we can from 
an awkward situation by a mere 
inadequate page or two. 

The situation is nearly always 
awkward because the plays are nearly 
always bad. One opens the big envelope 
each time with hope, with a flicker of 
excitement: but almost invariably, long 
before one has read to the end, it 
becomes clear that the play just will not 
do—at least, in anything like its present 
form. It needs radical replanning, 
drastic rewriting. And this is often the 
case even with plays by people of high 
intelligence who, in other branches of 
literature, have shown themselves to 
possess considerable talent. 

Does this mean that play-writing is 
more difficult than any other form of 
writing? It would obviously be in- 
vidious for a playwright to say so. But 
at least it is undeniable that a play has 
to ‘‘work”’ in the theatre; and it has to 
work in two ways—as a machine for 
actors to act in and as a machine to 
keep audiences happy in their seats. 
And to write a play so that it will work 
in these two ways, while at the same 
time preserving and conveying intact 
the author’s original imaginative in- 
sight, what Mr. van Druten calls his 
“sense of life,’ even if that was never 
very complex or profound, demands a 
high degree of technical skill. 

The special nature and importance 
of technique in the theatre gives rise to 
a good deal of confusion in the judg- 


* Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
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ment and evaluation of plays. Which is 
the better play—a trivial and common- 
place light comedy, written with grea'|% 
theatrical skill, which keeps large]’ 
audiences happy for years on end, or 
a subtle and imaginative piece, the does 
result perhaps of profound and original 
thought, so clumsily constructed or|™"Y, 
with such diffuse and _ ineffective 
dialogue that it folds up after a week 
or is perhaps booed off the stage and{‘! 
never revived? There is obviously nu 
plain answer to this question: but it 
does suggest a useful reflection. The |*14© 
technically competent author of the]’. 
light comedy may not be able to do}: 
much about improving the quality, "| * 
his mind: but the subtle and imagir 

tive author of the second piece ca. 
perfectly well do something abou’ 
improving his technique. He might de 
a lot worse than start by reading Mr, 


van Druten. whe 


Mr. 
tine 
i ce 


Playwright at Work is a most com 
prehensive and valuable collection o. 
tips, hints and warnings for those who 
want to become playwrights. It would | fi}; 
certainly have saved me a great deal of |has 
time and trouble if I had been able to (to | 
read it before I began to write my first jstay 
play. (Another book, of a similar sort, |wh) 
which I did, in fact, find extremely | wid 
useful at that time, and memories of thre 
which I still often find most salutary, iS or | 
C. K. Munro’s Watching a Play, now, }iips 
I believe, out of print.) I read Mr. van | the 
Druten’s book with that eager curiosity | pat 
with which one reads any account of |the 
his methods of work by a distinguished } wit 
practitioner of one’s own craft. There is | of ; 
scarcely a sentence in it which I have }hip 
not already found in practice to be true; | did 
and yet, in spite of this almost con- }ey¢ 
tinuous agreement, I was left, in the 54 , 
end, feeling strangely depressed. So, ip 
think, was Mr. van Druten himsel jh 
With an almost audible sigh, he starts | we 
his final chapter: “I have finished. | thj 





, have passed on all I know. And it 
seems to me that I have left a large 
1ole in the middle. . . .” Exactly. 
Vhere, one feels, in all this talk of swift 
exposition, strong second-act curtains, 
willingness to sacrifice laughs, is Ham- 
let? Where Uncle Vanya? Where, even, 
Young Woodley? Not here, not here. 
“"8°l' Technique, for all its importan 
1, or y tae enna. 
‘the [d0€S not create the play. Technique is 
simply the strait gate through which 
any play must pass if it is to reach— 
well, not eternal life, as Mr. van Druten 
continually reminds us, but even an 
ephemeral life upon the stage. Imagina- 
tion creates the play; and the problem 
confronting the playwright is how to 
squeeze it through the gate of technique 
without damaging it—without over- 
simplifying, conventionalising, vulgaris- 
ig or falsifying it in some way, so that 
en it comes out on the other side, 
¢ is left, perhaps, if he is lucky, with 
4 commercial success on his hands but 
not quite the play he meant. “That is 
aot what I meant.at all. That is not it 
it all.” I have often wondered whether 
Mr. Eliot feels inclined to quote that 
tine from Prufrock about his own plays. 
i certainly do about mine. 

This sense of disappointment, of 
ould | failure, every time a work is completed, 
al of has one great value. It makes you want 
le tolto try again. It gives the impetus to 
first ‘start the next one. It is also, no doubt, 
sort, why writers are continually trying to 
nely |widen the gate of technique so as to let 
sof |through more of their original intention 
Ys is For vision. Although Mr. van Druten’s 
10W, | tips and hints are mostly concerned with 
val |the conventionally efficient, three-act, 
osity |naturalistic play, it is noticeable that 
it of \the contemporary play he describes 
shed |with most enthusiasm and hope is one 
re 8 jof a rather different sort which, he says 
have |himself, “broke a number of rules and 
rue; idid a number of things all wrong, some 
con jeven quite badly” —Carson McCullers’ 
the §4 Member of the Wedding. Moreover, in 
0, |}''s own recent play, J Am a Camera, 
ise! | vhich is one of the more exciting events 
tarts ‘we are promised in the London theatre 
hed. 'this year, he himself breaks rules, both 
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intentionally and unintentionally, and 
does things which he would “not have 
done before or even known how to do, 
because no one else had done them or 
even sketched them to show that they 
were possible or desirable.” He is 
acutely conscious of the tension between 
technique and vision. For all his 
insistence that plays must enter into 
dramatic life through the strait gate of 
technique, he is exceedingly anxious to 
widen the gate. 


Instinctively I would agree: but a 
doubt occurs to me. Is this pinning of 
faith to technical innovations itself a 
technician’s error? Does this passionate 
desire to break rules spring from an 
over-estimation of the importance of 
rules or a superstition about their 
nature? It is worth noticing that the 
quotation from A Member of the Wedding 
which calls forth from Mr. van Druten 
the highest words of praise and en- 
thusiasm is an example of highly 
skilful technique, of obedience, not 
disobedience, to one of the big, con- 
ventional, despised rules, that of the 
“‘click”’ curtain. 

Tragedy has broken loose in the house- 
hold, and Berenice, the colored cook, is 
sitting trembling at the thought of what 
may be happening off stage at that moment. 
With her is the small child, John Henry. 
The lights have gone out in a thunder storm, 
and the stage is lit by a candle only. 

Joun Henry: I’m scared. Where’s Honey? 

BERENICE: Jesus knows. I’m scared, too. 

With Honey snow-crazy, and loose like 

this—and Frankie run off with her Papa’s 

pistol, I feel like every nerve has been 
picked out of me. 


Joun Henry (holding out his sea-shell, and 
stroking Berenice): You want to listen to 
the ocean? 


The real source of all that Mr. van 
Druten so much admires in A Member 
of the Wedding is that “hole in the 
middle’ where Miss McCullers’ 
creative imagination works; and I am 
sure that he is right when he suggests, 
in what is probably the most important 
sentence in his whole book, that “real 
wonder, an awareness of standing 
among great mysteries, is the clue to 
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the plays which have truly moved us.’’ 

What rules there may be for preserv- 
ing and sharpening a dramatist’s 
apprehension of the continual and 
astonishing mysteries of life and the 
world, no one can tell. They may have 
more to do with religion than with the 
technique of playwriting: but that 
itself is a most dangerous thought. For 
imagination bloweth where it listeth, 
not where theologians and the devout 
would have it blow. Yet it is the 
apprehension of mystery which is the 


O’NEILL AND HIS PLAYS 


By ALLAN WADE 


HE death of Eugene O’Neill a 
few months ago revives our 
interest in the long succession of 
plays which he gave the American 
stage between the twenties and early 
thirties of this century. After 1934 
persistent ill-health kept him from the 
theatre, though he continued to write 
voluminously, and within the last half- 
dozen years published two late plays, 
one of them, The Iceman Cometh, pro- 
duced successfully in New York, neither 
of them played in England. 

O’Neill’s youth was hard and adven- 
turous. Son of a well-known Irish- 
American actor, after a year at Prince- 
ton University he tried various business 
jobs, made several voyages as an 
ordinary seaman, tried acting, prospect- 
ing and work on a newspaper, until 
a breakdown in health condemned him 
to six months in a sanatorium. Most of 
these varied occupations provided him 
with the material on which his earliest 
plays were founded. These are all 
strictly realistic. A succession of one-act 
plays gave vivid if depressing pictures 
of life aboard small ships or in port. 
O’Neill’s characters are mainly brutal 
and greatly addicted to violence; mirth 
is unknown to them and their chief 
solace is drink. 
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source of every play we value, just as itfor lil 
is the source of every good joke. The}who, 
dramatist is like John Henry. In a world]to dc 
where many people are snow-crazyj miser 
with politics and fear, and others have 
run off with Papa’s atom-bomb, and 
ordinary men and women often feel as 
if every nerve has been picked out of 
them, he beckons them in off Broadway 
or Shaftesbury Avenue, holds out his 
sea-shell and suggests, stroking them 
with his very best technique, ‘You 
want to listen to the ocean?” 


It was with a couple of these short 
plays, In the Zone and Ile, that London 
playgoers first made O’Neill’s acquaint- 
ance, and I can remember the excite- 
ment of feeling that a new and possibly 
important dramatist had been 
discovered. These plays were followed 
by a production of Diff’rent, that painful 
study of sexual frustration; and a little 
later C. B. Cochran brought an 
American company to London in Anna 
Christie, and then staged O’Neill’s early 
masterpiece The Emperor Jones. Although 
none of these productions lasted long, 
we had seen enough to be able to 
appreciate O’Neill’s sure sense of the 
theatre and to admire his bold experi- 
ments in stage-craft; but, as an astute 
American critic pointed out long ago, 
it is his “theatre” that is interesting 
rather than his drama. Perhaps the 
reason for this lies in the fact that 
almost every character in the earlier 
plays is of a low order of intelligence. 
Some of them are monomaniacs, like 
the sea-captain in Jle who faces mutiny 
and finally allows his wife to go mad 
with fear and loneliness rather than jdr 
return to port without a full shipload J of 
of whale-oil; or like that other captain of 
in Gold with his lust for what he }1™ 
mistakenly believes is buried treasure; | “t 








as itfor like Anna Christie’s sailor father only in proportion as they feel their 
Thefwho, hating the sea and all who have respective situations.” But “there are 
orldjto do with it, sends his daughter to a degrees of feeling—the muffled, the 
razy| miserable life inland where she is slave- faint, the just sufficient, the barely 


“MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA” at the Westminster Theatre, 1937. 
Laura Cowie as Christine Mannon and Beatrix Lehmann as her daughter Lavinia. 


i driven by her relatives, seduced by one 
of them, and enters a brothel as a means 
J of escape. Henry James, in one of his 
j invaluable prefaces, pointed out that 
| ‘the agents in any drama are interesting 


intelligent . . . and the acute, the 
intense, the complete—the power to be 
finely aware—as Hamlet and Lear are 
finely aware. Our curiosity and our 
sympathy care comparatively little for 
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*“‘DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS” produced by Henry Cass at the Westminster Theatre in 


1940. The cast included Stephen Murray as Eben Cabot and Beatrix Lehmann as Abbie 
Putnam. 


what happens to the stupid, the coarse 
and the blind.” One searches the earlier 
plays in vain for any character who 
could be described as finely aware. 
They suffer, but their suffering is 
almost that of animals; rage makes 
them often inarticulate and they are 
driven by it to violence or despair. 
O’Neill’s first inspiration to write 
plays is said to have come from seeing 
performances by the Abbey Theatre 
Company on one of their American 
tours. The influence of Synge is perhaps 
apparent here and there, and certainly 
the Irish stoker Matt, in Anna Christie, 
speaks what one might call the Synge 
dialect, though without the subtlety of 
Synge’s rhythm. A stronger and more 
lasting influence seems to be that of 
Strindberg; to this we may trace both 
O’Neill’s continuous desire of formal 
experiment, and possibly also his 
determined pessimistic attitude to life, 
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though that may also have been largely 
temperamental. 

After The Emperor Jones, in which 
O’Neill’s powerful theatre-sense carried 
him successfully through what is 
practically a monologue depicting the 
growing fear of the ex-Pullman porter 
turned “Emperor,” trying to escape 
from his revolted subjects through the 
forest at night, driven to desperation 
by the insistent beat of the tom-toms 
as the chase closes in on him and he is 
finally shot—with silver bullets, O’Neill 
produced several plays of lesser im- 
portance, and then, in 1922, broke new 
ground with The Hairy Ape. Again we 
find, in the stoker Yank, an intelligence 
only a little above that of his prototype 
the gorilla, which finally crushes him 
to death. Having persuaded himself 
that his labour supports the whole 
world, like some primitive Atlas, he is 
suddenly driven to fury by the mistaken 
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idea that a millionaire’s daughter, 
visiting the stokehold, has jeered at him 
as “‘a hairy ape,” though actually she 
has fainted on being confronted with so 
much brute force. The rest of the play 
shows Yank trying, in vain, to discover 
some way of wreaking vengeance on 
society. Suddenly, after a_ realistic 
opening, O’Neill takes us into scenes 
of “expressionist” -drama; the stoker’s 
mates speak in chorus on a single note; 
there is a scene, which must present 
difficulties in presentation, where Yank 
encounters a “church parade” on Fifth 
Avenue, a procession of well-dressed 
men and women who are so many 
dummies. How successful this mingling 
of styles proved I do not know; O'Neill 
did not repeat his experiment but 
returned to almost pure realism in his 
next three plays: Welded, a somewhat 
inconclusive study of an oddly hysterical 
couple, interesting because it contains 
passages of dialogue spoken by the 
husband and wife in each _ other’s 
presence but not addressed to each 
other, foreshadewing the experiment 
O’Neill developed later in Strange 
Interlude; All God’s Chillun, a pathetic 
story of a marriage between black and 
white; and Desire Under the Elms, a 
powerful presentation of life, in sordid 
conditions on a New England farm, in 
which land-greed leads to lust, adultery, 
and child murder. 

The Fouatain which followed in 1925 
was O’Neill’s first venture in semi- 
historical drama. This story of Ponce de 
Leon and his search for the Fountain 
of Youth is in eleven scenes and 
requires, as do his later historical plays, 
very elaborate settings. It failed in 
America and has not, apparently, 
been played in England. Next O’Neill 
produced what is perhaps the most 
puzzling of his plays, The Great God 
Brown, in which he made continuous 
use of masks for his leading characters, 
masks which they put off and on as the 
dialogue reflected their real or their 
assumed personalities. Brown is the 
successful business man, Dion his friend, 
the dreamy, irresponsible but highly 


gifted architect whom he employs in 
his business. Both love the same girl, 
Margaret; she marries Dion. When 
Dion dies, of dissipation and despair, 
Brown assumes his mask and is able to 
pass himself off on Margaret as her 
husband and the father of Dion’s sons. 
There is also a character named Cybel, 
a woman kept by Brown, in whom we 
are supposed to recognise the earth- 
goddess Cybele. The symbolism of the 
play is by no means easy to follow, and 
O’Neill’s statement of his intentions, 
that his “background of conflicting 
tides in the soul of Man should always 
be mystically within and behind them, 
giving them a significance beyond 
themselves” does not provide much 
illumination. 

After a pause of two years four more 
plays appeared. In ‘Marco Millions? 
O’Neill seems for the time to have 
reached calmer waters. The play is a 
not unkindly satire on the modern 
business man who thinks only of 
making money. Personified in Marco 
Polo, he is contrasted with the serene 
wisdom of the East, in the persons of 
Kublai Kaan and the Chinese sage 
Chu-Yin. And in the pathetic figure of 
Princess Kukachin, the Great Kaan’s 
grandaughter who loves Marco while 
he remains blandly unconscious of her 
love, we feel, for the first time in O’Neill, 
a touch of beauty, almost a sense of 
poetry. 

Next came a further experiment, 
Strange Interlude, the play which estab- 
lished O’Neill, for the time being, as a 
popular dramatist. Written in no less 
than nine acts, it reverted to the 
early nineteenth century convention of 
the ‘“‘aside,’” in which the characters 
reveal their inmost thoughts to the 
audience, generally before addressing 
the characters on the stage, and so 
differing from the soliloquy spoken 
when a character is alone. This novelty 
which was no _ novelty evidently 
appealed to American audiences; 
presented by the Theatre Guild the 
play ran for more than eighteen months 
in New York. When Mr. Gilbert Miller 
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brought it to London with a mainly 
American cast it was respectfully 
treated by the critics, who nevertheless 
pointed out that the characters were 
not so much human beings as animated 
Freudian case-histories; but the play’s 
run did not exceed a few weeks. 


If one considers, as is possible, that 
the ‘‘aside’’ was merely a clumsy device 
employed by authors without sufficient 
skill to make their intentions clear to 
an audience otherwise, and observes 
its gradual disappearance from 
dramatic literature as the modern 
realistic playwright perfected his stage- 
craft, it may be wondered what was 
gained by this archaic revival. Actually 
very little seems to have been gained. 
If the play be read with the “asides” 
omitted, it will be found that little is 
lost; adroit acting could convey to a 
reasonably intelligent audience prac- 
tically nine-tenths of what O’Neill 
prints in small type for his characters 
to deliver sotto voce. 


In spite of the play’s success in 
America O’Neill only repeated this 
particular experiment once again, in a 
shorter play Dynamo, produced without 
much success in 1929. An even more 
elaborate use of masks is made in the 
fourth play of this group, Lazarus 
Laughed, where almost the whole of a 
very large cast is masked, showing seven 
periods of life, from boy- or girlhood to 
old age, and seven types of character. 
One is hardly surprised to learn that 
the play was not produced pro- 
fessionally. 


Dynamo was intended to form part of 


a trilogy, but after its production 
O’Neill abandoned work on the other 
two and devoted himself to another 
trilogy, the successful and interesting 
Mourning Becomes Electra of 1931. Al- 
though described as a trilogy this is 
really one long play in thirteen acts; 
it would hardly be possible to perform 
any one of the three parts as a self- 
contained unity. Here, however, is a 
considerable advance in dramatic 
method from Strange Interlude. What 
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theories it exemplifies are now implicit 
in the story, not served up to the 
audience in a series of “asides.” . In 
transferring the plot of the Oresteia to 
an American setting at the end of the 
Civil War, O’Neill has invented a strong 
melodramatic history of the doomed 
family of the Mannons, written 
realistically and giving his actors, and 
more particularly his actresses, occasion 
for a _ fine display of histrionics. 
Although the stage directions carefully 
prescribe that all the principal 
characters’ faces resemble masks, it is 
unlikely that this instruction was, or 
could be, strictly obeyed. 

We encounter a mellower O’Neill in 
his next play Ah, Wilderness. Set in a 
small New England town such as he 
had already depicted in Dynamo and 
elsewhere, it treats almost idyllically a 
boy’s love affair with a neighbour’s 
daughter, he being under the influence 
of the Rubaiyat, Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads, and the early Shaw plays. Even 
a little humour, though of a somewhat 
primitive kind, has crept in, chiefly 
about the antics of a bibulous uncle. 

In Days without End of 1934, of which 
some performances were given here 
O’Neill attempted a sort of Jekyll and 
Hyde theme, the hero John being 
accompanied always by a replica of 
himself wearing a mask—‘‘the death 
mask of a John who has died with a 
sneer of scornful mockery on his lips.” 
This second personality is supposed to 
be invisible to the other characters in 





the play; when Hyde speaks they | 


assume the voice to be that of Jekyll. 


John, happily married, has committed 


a single act of adultery with a friend 
of his wife’s whose husband ill-treats 
her. Neither has enjoyed the experience 
—there are few joyous liaisons in 
O’Neill’s plays—and he is anxious to 
keep the secret from his wife, who is 
recovering from influenza. It is here, 
for once, that O’Neill’s stage-craft has 
faltered. John, a business man, is 
writing a novel, actually based on his 
own experience. By the artificial and 
time-worn expedient of making him 
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recount the plot of his book the secret 
is revealed to his wife, who promptly 
rushes out into the night and develops 
pneumonia. The fear of losing her 
drives John to the foot of the cross in 
a nearby church, where his Hyde 
double falls dead. It all seems incredibly 


much of his dialogue appears. And 
experimentalism in the theatre has a 
way of being quickly outmoded, as 
newer experiments succeed. One 
cannot, of course, feel certain what 
direction his talent might have taken 
had not illness intervened. During his 





“MARCO MILLIONS,” a scene from the Westminster Theatre production (1938) 
showing Griffith Jones as Marco Polo and Rosanna Seaborn as the Princess Kukachin. 
This play and ‘‘Mourning Becomes Electra” (1937) were produced by Michael 
MacOwan. The photographs illustrating this article were taken by Angus McBean. 


naive and entirely unconvincing. 
Re-perusal lately of nearly all 
O’Neill’s plays raises a doubt if many 
of them will survive. His writing seems 
to me to lack that essential preservative, 
style. Unless he is using dialect, it is 
remarkable how flat and commonplace 


retirement he is reported to have 
written many plays, and his latest work 
is not to see the light for a period of 
years. Perhaps playgoers of the twenty- 
first century—should any survive then 

-may welcome a_ masterpiece in 
O’Neill’s ripest manner. 
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YOURE WELCOME ... 


An account of a Drama Con- 
vention held in New York in 
December, 1953, to which the 
Writer was welcomed as _ the 
British Drama League’s delegate. 


HE Statler Hotel is conveniently 
located downtown across from the 
Pennsylvania Station, and here 
the Speech and Dramatic Art 1953 
Conference was held; also S.A.A.,, 
A.E.T.A., N.U.E.A., A.F.A., and 
N.S.S.C.* met for their council and 
committee meetings and presented 
their programmes. There were round 
table discussions, staff meetings and 
alumni breakfasts, luncheons and teas. 
I am easily impressed; for four days I 
was interested, stimulated and exhaust- 
ed as well. 

The Statler is immense, and appeared 
to be more than a hotel. In its Christmas 
dress it had a gala appearance which 
lightened what must usually be a most 
purposeful air. The street level is like 
a great enclosed piazza. Its sides are 
lined with bureaux far more extensive 
than one sees in an English hotel, 
banks, post offices, Information Center, 
flower shops, drugstore, gift shop, kiosks 
for porters, little blouse and lingerie 
shops and.men’s shops. Exits to Penn 
Stationy 7th Avenue and 33rd Street, 
all have their individual traffic and 
preoccupations. A balcony on the 
mezzanine floor was hung with Christ- 
mas wreaths tied with scarlet: bows— 
festive lifebelts in this static ship. For 
mainmast there stood in the centre a 
glittering frosted Christmas tree, its 
branches so thickly hung with coloured 
balls that the whole vast tree seemed 
to be made of spangles. It revolved 
continuously all day while coloured 
lights of crimson, blue, green and gold 


By HENZIE BROWNE 


played on it in turn. Under the general 
roar of voices, footsteps, bells and 
elevators, a remote record played carols 
—a thin reminder of the significance 
of the season. 

Well, what part was I, the only 
foreign delegate, to play? In this field 
of Speech and Drama one meets almost 
universally a warm interest and a 
welcome. 
Theatre Arts Books had a stall on the 
mezzanine floor, which was set out 
like a bazaar. on. all four sides of the 
balcony. Its directors, Rosamond Gilder 
and Robert MacGregor, generously 
shared their table surface, which had 
as cover and apron a white sheet, and 
beneath the sign ‘“Theatre Arts Books” 
was displayed in equally splendid type 
“The British Drama League.” Here I 
posted myself for seven hours each day, 
except when I attended a session or 
snatched a meal at the drugstore. My 
partner at the table always kept an eye 
on my literature and interests in my 
absence and I returned the courtesy. 

It was announced at one meeting, 
but not with sufficient clarity, that I 
was there and what I was representing. 
The news got round and gradually 
people found their way to me. I had 
many happy reunions with friends and 
acquaintances from the days when we 
lived and worked in the U.S.A. Many 
members of the faculty and student 
body of “Carnegie Tech.,”’ Pittsburgh, 
hailed me across a gap of twenty-three 
years. I was surprised that I was not 
asked more about English activities, 
such as summer schools and courses. 
The magazine (DRAMA) was the main 
attraction and many of my visitors 
became subscribers. I believe there 


will be many more American callers at | 
9 Fitzroy Square now, and I repeatedly | 





* Speech Association of America, American Educational Theatre Association, National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, American Forensic Association, National Society for the Study of Communication. 
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heard of the wonderful welcome and 
service which they had received at 
Headquarters in the past. 

But I found my visitors were as keen 
to tell me of their activities as of their 
needs. This burning need to unburden, 
to pass on the load of experience to 
a stranger, is a most moving character- 
istic of humankind. The first visitor 
I] had was an elderly free-lance journa- 
list. He paused at my table, told me 
about his wife’s major operation and 
said that despite the doctor’s verdict 
they both believed she would recover; 
she had cooked his Christmas dinner. 
My second visitor’s attack was direct: 
“Are you a Catholic?” ‘Only in the 
Episcopalian sense of the word,” I 
replied. But for the most part it was 
the story, familiar even in Britain but 
far more frequent in this much larger 
country, of the drama teacher lonely 
and cut off from seeing plays or meeting 
theatre people. 

The unsuitability of Broadway plays 
for university stages was discussed in 
a session on “Tie New Play” and a 
plea was made that colleges should look 
for new ones. Arthur Miller, author of 
Death of a Salesman, said the apprentice- 
playwright can only learn his art “at 
the moment of perfection.’’ His wise 
talk was punctuated by wisecracks. 
“The lighter drama is concerned with 
who goes to bed with whom; the more 
serious with who did go to bed with 
whom.” Professor Barnard Hewitt, of 
Illinois, President of A.E.T.A. for this 
year, commended the colleges, which he 
said were producing more plays than 
the professional theatre, but he felt 
there was a need for a central agency 


| to supply and distribute manuscripts. 


At a meeting on the basic problems 
of the graduate and professional pro- 


gramme, B. Iden Payne gave, as one 
§ would expect, a most distinguished talk 
| on the balance between the technical 


re | subject and the liberal arts. He referred 


at 
ly 


ssO- 





to the Drama Department at Bristol, 
to the exploration of the whole matter 
by the University of Oxford, and to the 
1951 Symposium at Bristol, and asked 
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again the fundamental question ‘Was 
the University a seat of learning for its 
own sake or for vocational training?” 

A challenging twenty minutes’ worth 
came from the theatre-designer Charles 
Elson, pointing out that to-day’s 
Broadway personnel were the students 
of yesterday. He said that to get better 
quality there they must train the 
students to a higher level and choose 
with care those whom they would 
encourage to make the theatre a life- 
work, Enumerating the necessary 
characteristics, he began with Idealism; 
the people of the theatre must remain 
artists all their lives and must not 
expect the regular and comfortable 
routine of ordinary citizens ever to be 
their lot. J/ntegrity needs discovering in 
the character of the student, and Mr. 
Elson found the only satisfactory way 
was to work alongside the student, 
through the night if necessary, cutting 
out the social side when a project was 
in hand. Initiative was to be cultivated 
by giving a piece of work presenting 
problems to be overcome, to be 
achieved alone, without help or advice, 
and completed within a certain number 
of hours. 

Finally, and to my mind debatably, 
Mr. Elson affirmed that as the spirit of 
Aggression always got there anyway, it 
was essential to give the other values to 
those who possessed it. Speaking to him 
afterwards, I tried to suggest that 
Vitality was aggression in spiritual and 
therefore higher terms, but he remained 
convinced of his assertion. 

In this vast hotel, with special 
elevators for special floors, one reached 
the Keystone Room by the Ball Room 
elevator, but in seeking Penn Top South 
one well might arrive late by way of 
Penn Top North. I certainly arrived at 
my wrong destination when I heard 
very clearly announced through a 
microphone “All art is damnable.” 
As I fled in the opposite direction, 
I never discovered whether this was 
a puritanical indictment or an exercise 
in diction. 

It was difficult to decide whether 








I should go to meetings or remain 
Casabianca-wise at my stall. The heat 
at the meetings was more intense than 
on the mezzanine floor, though the 
noise there was greater. But my book- 
stall (always needing tidying), the 
revolving tree, and the general activity 
above the canned echoes of ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles’’ seemed like home after three 


days. 
But I must say a word about a 
fascinating session headed ‘‘More 


Theatre for More People.” We heard 
how professionals and non-professionals 
can come together for the advancement 
of the Theatre. There were some 
remarkable personalities here—Willard 
Swire, who has just moved from Actors’ 
Equity to A.N.T.A., told of the 
flexibility which has developed. There 
is no “closed shop” policy and for the 
last four years professional actors have 
been able to accept engagements in 
university and college productions. This 
two-way traffic is controlled by a 
careful table of percentage of Equity 
and non-Equity membership. It was a 
great pleasure and privilege to hear 
Laurence Langner, a creator of the full 
and good life even beyond the theatre 
of which he is one of the leaders. He 
told of the plans for a Stratford on the 
Housatonic River, which would have 
its Festival like the other two Stratfords, 
on Avon and in Ontario. This would be 
the home of Shakespeare in the U.S.A. 
under the American Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre and Academy. The cultiva- 
tion of good speech he felt was a very 
urgent matter, for people were becom- 
ing so unintelligible to each other that 
the secret of communication might be 
lost. 

In 1954 the Convention will be held 
in Chicago and in 1955 in Los Angeles. 
These may be too costly for a British 
delegate to attend, but not too far 
away, for distance has vanished into 
air-travel and the differences between 
our peoples are but variations on the 
common theme: “How shall we take 
the next step to advance the quality of 
our theatre?” 
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YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 
and 


FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
1954 
13th June — 4th July 


“THE YORK CYCLE OF 
MYSTERY PLAYS” 


Producer E. Martin Browne (Director, 
British Drama League) 


MUSIC IN THE MINSTER, 


MORNING CONCERTS AND 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Giaconda de Vito, Fernando Germani, 
Maria Lidka, Amadeus Quartet, Dennis 
Brain Wind Ensemble, London Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble, London Mozart 
Players, B.B.C. Northern Orchestra. 


Conductors: Walter Goehr, John 
Hopkins, Harry Blech. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


Conductors: Benjamin Britten, Norman 
del Mar. 
The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin 
Britten, A Dinner Engagement by 
Lennox Berkeley, Love in a Village by 
Bickerstaffe-Oldham, Facade by William 
Walton and Edith Sitwell. 


POETRY RECITALS, LECTURES, 
and many other events. 


Festival Club 
Season and Day membership 


For information and programme, please 
write to 


YORK FESTIVAL BOOKING 
OFFICE 
1 Museum Street, York 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


State Sponsored Drama 
OFF-STAGE by Charles Landstone. Elek. 18s. 

On the title page of this book Charles 
Landstone describes it as ‘“‘A Personal 
Record of the first twelve years of State 
Sponsored Drama in Great Britain.” It 
s an accurate description, for what 
makes this book so interesting is its 
combination of valuable factual in- 
formation and highly personal com- 
ment. As Associate Drama Director of 
the Arts Council, Landstone was able 
to advise but not to command, and 
often .he had loyally to implement 
schemes of which he disapproved. He 
does not blame the Drama Directors 
under whom he served for what he 
considers to have been mistaken 
policies. Too often the Council over- 
ruled the Drama Director—and for this 
Landstone blames Lord Keynes, whom 
he describes as having “‘the amateur’s 
calm assumption that he knows much 
better than the professional.” 

Landstone urged that the Council’s 
aid should be distributed as widely as 
possible over the whole country: Keynes 
considered that their most important 
task was to set the highest possible 
standard in the West End theatre. 
Because he “loved glamour and success 
and was not impervious to flattery” he 
was easily persuaded by the most able 
and persuasive of the West End 
managers to endorse a policy which 
resulted in a single management being 
able to monopolise the services of the 
majority of our best players and play- 
wrights, together with many of our best 
playhouses. One of the reasons why the 
Paris theatre has infinitely greater 
variety than our own is because there 
are no monopolist managements but a 
large number of small managements 
who express their own intensely in- 
dividual tastes in their choice of plays 
and methods of presentation. 


The two ever-recurring themes of 


this book are Landstone’s exasperation 
at the Council’s failure to accept 


professional advice, and the frustration 
of his attempts to induce the Council 
to take more interest in the smaller 
repertories and the fit-up companies 
touring the provinces. He considers 
that the Drama Department functioned 
most satisfactorily when the Executive 
was the Drama Panel—‘five or six 
public-spirited theatre people, giving 
their services free for the welfare of the 
theatre whose problems they under- 
stood so well.” But in 1945 Keynes 
handed most of the powers of the 
Drama Panel over to a committee “of 
which only a minority had any under- 
standing of theatre problems.” As for 
the Council’s attitude towards the 
small provincial companies, Landstone 
attributes that to a craving for im- 
mediate and spectacular results. “Solely 
taken up with what we_ termed 
‘Tenentry’ and ‘Old Vickery,’ they 
have never really regarded the work 
in the provinces as anything but 
window-dressing.”” 

This is an angry book but it is never 
bad-tempered. In spite of being out- 
spokenly critical of some aspects of the 
Arts Council’s work in the theatre it is 
in no sense an attack on the Arts 
Council. It is too personal a record 
to be regarded as a cool and considered 
judgment of the Arts Council’s work, 
but it is one of the most important 
contributions to theatrical history in 
recent years, besides being lively, 
amusing, controversial, and altogether 
immensely readable. 

NorMAN MARSHALL 


The Ballet 


THE DIAGHILEV BALLET, }y S.L. Grigoriev. 
Trans. Vera Bowen. Constable. 35s. 
PREPARATION FOR BALLET, by N. Nico- 
laeva-Legat. Duckworth. 15s. 
AN ANATOMY OF BALLET. by Fernau Hall. 
Andrew Melrose. 30s. 

No one is better qualified to speak 
of the Diaghilev Ballet than Serge 
Grigoriev—‘“‘the Papa Grigoriev”’ to 











ELAINE FIFIELD and DAVID POOLE in “Pineapple Poll’; an illustration from Fernau 
Hall’s An Anatomy of Ballet. Photograph by Roger Wood. 


three generations of dancers; and to 
an earlier generation of balletgoers the 
genial bearded Russian giant who 
brings his family to the toyshop in 
La Boutique Fantasque. 


Grigoriev was régisseur to the 
Diaghilev Ballet from its inception in 
1909 to its untimely end, with 


Diaghilev’s death, in 1929. In his book, 
which Mrs. Bowen has carefully and, to 
the best of my knowledge, faithfully 
translated, Grigoriev chronicles the 
triumphs and disasters of the company 
during the twenty years in which it 
changed the ballet of Western Europe 
from a turgid after-dinner entertain- 
ment to a high theatre art. 

With the help of his diaries and some 
old notebooks the author tells the tale 
of these significant years without re- 
course to what I beg leave to term the 
Anecdote Funny ha! ha! Soberly, dis- 
passionately, he takes the reader from 
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Imperial Russia to Paris, London, 
Vienna, Barcelona, Berlin and _ the 
Americas; from the frenzy of some 
artistic success to the frenzy of some 
raucous failure; through the recurring 
financial chaos that invariably attends 
on any ballet enterprise to the inevitable 
financial crisis to which it has been 
pointing; from Opera House to Music 
Hall and back again to Opera House, 
with daring new ballets that have now 
become classics. And the author, neither 
extenuating nor reviling, is content to 
state the fantastic facts and leave them 
to speak for themselves. 


Diaghilev was a great amateur of the | 


opera and, above all, of the ballet. 
Unable himself to create ballet—to 


compose music, or choreograph dance | 


movement, or design décor—he was 
wise enough to recognise this fact and 
to turn his limitations to advantage by 
gathering around him a team of 
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brilliant creators and dancers to carry 
out his daring ideas. He became the 
most inspired impresario the world has 
ever known, and many of the ballets in 
his repertoire are given by every 
company in the world. 

To Diaghilev and his collaborators 
perfection came first and solvency only 
a great deal later, if at all. And one of 
the most striking passages of the book 
shows the hard-pressed impresario 
cutting out a portion of the drop-cloth 
painted by Picasso for Le Tricorne, 
which he firmly intended to sell. 

“*I was sad,” Grigoriev writes, “at parting 
with the curtain, which I loved, and said 

I feared we might be criticised for presenting 

the ballet without it.” Diaghilev laughed. 

“Oh, in that case we’d say we were afraid 

it might get spoilt if we went on using it, 

so we'd put it away. No, I must sell it... 

I'll do the actual cutting out myself.” 

Diaghilev would have sold Picasso’s 
rideau to Parade in the same way, but 
the design covered the whole extent of 
the false proscenium arch and no one 
wished to acquire so vast a work of art. 


But strangely enough, in all the 
noting down of works, dates and 
journeys, the figure that emerges is not 
so much that of the glittering im- 
presario and the world-famous artists 
of his entourage (who would desert him 
even as he brought them to the atten- 
tion of the world) but the patient, 
faithful figure of the Papa Grigoriev. 

In Preparation for Ballet, Nicolaeva- 
Legat writes simply, clearly and 
exclusively for dancers and dance- 
teachers; and at least one critic has 
drawn some instruction from her 
practical observations. The method she 
expounds is the traditional Russian 
technique, as taught at the Maryinsky 
and by her husband, the distinguished 
teacher at ballerino and ballerina level, 
Nicholas Legat. There are, in addition, 
notes on Yoga on which the present 
writer is not competent to comment. 

And lastly Fernau Hall, in An 
Anatomy of Ballet, supplies a commentary 
from the seventh century to the day 


before yesterday. CaryL BRAHMS 


Stage Wardrobe 


DRESSING THE PLAY, by Norah Lambourne. 
Studio. 15s. 


This book delighted me because it 
has the genuine craftsman’s approach 
to the subiect, and designing for the 
theatre is an absorbing and _ highly 
skilful craft. In saying this I do not for 
a moment belittle the designer’s func- 
tion. Fine craftsmanship is a proud 
thing and without it no artist will 
succeed in the theatre. 

Dressing the Play is an honest book 
and much thought and _ specialised 
knowledge have gone to its making. 
Always essentials come first: the quality 
of the play, the selective use of research, 
the basic silhouette of different periods, 
the conditions under which the designs 
will be seen. Miss Lambourne has no 
truck with short cuts and superficial 
tricks. Surely and skilfully she gets 
down to brass tacks. Whether the 
problem she is discussing is the choice 
and handling of materials, methods of 
making costume accessories, or the 
compiling of a wardrobe of adaptable 
garments, she brings to it an artist’s 
imagination and a knowledgeable and 
inventive commonsense. It is the com- 
bination of these qualities which should 
make her book of great value to all 
students of costume design. Her interest 
in the study of historical costume, her 
sense of style and understanding of 
character, will help to raise their 
standard of taste and discrimination, 
and they will be enormously stimulated 
by her capacity (becoming rarer in a 
mechanised and commercial world) for 
finding satisfaction in the actual doing 
of a piece of work and in the variety 
of materials and diversity of tools and 


processes. 
Sensitive drawings, well chosen 
photographs, fine type and clear 


arrangement make this a delightful 
volume and I recommend Dressing the 
Play to any individual designer or 
theatre group who want to do good 
work, and do it with integrity. 

Motiy McARTHUR 
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Aspects of Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 195]— 
53. Reinhardt. 18s. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYGOING 1890-1952, 
by Gordon Crosse. Mowbray. 12s. 6d. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS, edited by J. C. Max- 
well. Methuen. 18s. 

THE COMPOSITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS, by Albert Feuillerat. Cumberlege. 
32s. 6d. 

EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF SHAKES- 
PEARE QUOTATIONS, compiled by D. C. 
Browning. Dent. 15s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ‘““MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 
by Mary Lascelles. Athlone Press. 15s. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT, by Patrick 
Cruttwell. Chatto G& Windus. 18s. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre’s 
recent coming of age happily coincides 
with its achievement of artistic 
maturity. Ivor Brown concludes his 
temperately critical introduction to a 
photo album of the last three seasons 
with the claim, which is a just one, 
that the Avonside theatre now holds its 
own with the playhouses on _ the 
Thames. The quality of these Stratford 
souvenirs is improved by the inclusion 
of adverse criticism in a permanent 
record of more or less official character, 
a certain sign of strength. Angus 
McBean’s photographs are as striking 
as ever, but still concentrate on the 
players with only shadowy and inciden- 
tal glimpses of settings that deserve to 
be remembered too. Would it not be 
possible to include in the next volume 
a colour supplement, showing the stage 
as seen from the dress circle at moments 
that illustrate the use of the settings in 
key scenes? 

There is seldom any record of what 
the audience, rather than professional 
critics, think of a Shakespearean produc- 
tion. Gordon Crosse’s amiable recollec- 
tions, based on notes made at the time, 
cover the whole period from Irving and 
Tree to the end of 1952, including the 
successive stages at Stratford as well as 
the London theatres. There are 
fascinating and tantalizing glimpses of 
stage business and production methods 
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that we recognise as having met else- 
where, a reminder of those theatrical 
traditions that form a most important 
part of our dramatic heritage but of 
which, even now, there is apparently 
no attempt to keep any substantial or 
systematic record. It took Mr. Crosse 
nearly thirty-four years to see on the 
stage all the thirty-seven plays of the 
Shakespearean canon, and he com- 
pleted his score in 1923 with Robert 
Atkins’s production of Titus Andronicus 
at the Old Vic, where Michael Benthall 
now promises us all the plays within 
the next five years. 

Titus Andronicus is the only play in 
the First Folio that has never been seen 
at Stratford. Neglect of this early and 
gory melodrama has sometimes been 
excused on the plea of the play’s 
dubious parentage. The latest opinion 
on that much-debated subject, in the 
new Arden edition by J. C. Maxwell, 
is that “the play is through and 
through Shakespearean in its planning, 
though there are strong indications that 
another hand, that of Peele, was 
responsible for the writing of Act I.” 
The late Professor Albert Feuillerat, in 
what was planned as the first volume of 
a trilogy, contends that in Titus 
Shakespeare was rewriting an old play 
that had already been revised by 
someone else. By the same imposing 
arguments from versification ard style 
Feuillerat demonstrates that Parts 2 
and 3 of Henry VI, Richard III, Romeo 
and Juliet and even Richard II (dated 
back to 1591-2) are also re-hashes. The 
upshot is that an anonymous trio styled 
A, B and C, those odd-job men of our 
arithmetic lessons, did, among other 
pieces of work, the groundwork for 
these six plays. The verdict on this 
argument must be referred to textual 
scholars, but it is unlikely to be 
favourable. 

The modern equivalent to rejecting 
as non-Shakespearean any lines you 
don’t like is to make your own antho- 
logy and by indexing it pass off the 
result as a quotations dictionary. D. C. 
Browning groups all his quotations 
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from each play together in the textual 
order and prefaces them with a plot 
summary. The passages chosen run up 
as high as 1,700 lines for Hamlet which, 
we must more precisely say in future, 
is half-full of quotations. What good is 
half a play to anyone, more particularly 
when it is in snippets? In an age of 
cheap single-volume Shakespeares—to 
say nothing of the three-volume Every- 
man edition—what readers want is a 
reasonably full equivalent of the con- 
cordances that scholars use. 

Miss Mary Lascelles anticipates a 


} stern demand for “‘some explanation of 


the devotion of a whole book to a 
single play” —but why? There is a real 
need—and this is extraordinary when 
the size of the pyramid of Shakespearean 
commentary is considered—for a sub- 
stantial modern book on each play. 
In the case of this study of Measure for 
Measure, readers are well rewarded by 
the unostentatious erudition and deli- 
cate critical perception of the author. 
It is arguable, perhaps, that Miss 
Lascelles is too punctilious in so far as 
she limits inference to notions derived 
from the pre-history of the play and the 
tune of the times. It is not impossible 
that Shakespeare may have intended 
to introduce Christian allegory into 
Measure for Measure even if a sober brow 
might not approve his theology and the 
general tendency of the stage at that 
time was in the opposite direction. 
What exactly was happening to the 
spirit of the age, and how that affected 
the poets, is the subject of Patrick 
Cruttwell’s enquiry in The Shakespearean 
Moment. He starts with a _ brilliant 
demonstration that “‘the sonnets are a 
sort of embryo, in which the essential 
evolution of the whole of Shakespeare 
is carried out in miniature” and then 
goes on to argue that this transition 
(from mediaeval and classical simplici- 
ties to a complexity and realism of 
which the natural expression was 
dramatic) was also the pattern of the 
crucial years at the turn of the century, 
which is traced in the poems of Donne 
as well as in the plays of Shakespeare. 


I would advise readers of DRAMA not 
to miss The Shakespearean Moment, the 
most illuminating and readable book of 
the kind since Basil Willey’s Seventeenth 
Century Background. Roy WALKER 
Biographical 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, by Ralph Hancock 
and Letitia Fairbanks. Peter Davies. 15s. 
PRINCE OF PLAYERS: EDWIN BOOTH, by 
Eleanor Ruggles. Peter Davies. 15s. 

CECILE SOREL: An Autobiography. Staples. 
12s. 6d. 

KATE TERRY GIELGUD: An Autobiography. 
Reinhardt. 21s. 

ALEC GUINNESS, by Kenneth Tynan. Rock- 
liffe. 12s. 6d. 

CICELY, by Cicely Courtneidge. Hutchinson. 
15s. 

Theatrical autobiographies and bio- 
graphies come in all sorts and sizes. 
They are an acquired taste: how far 
the taste is worth acquiring depends on 
what kind of thing you want to know 
about the subject of the book. For 
instance, the portrait contrived by 
Douglas Fairbanks’s niece, Letitia, and 
Ralph Hancock, is typical of the new- 
style gossip-biography that has become 
very popular of late, especially in 
America; zippy, smart-ish writing and 
a jazzed-up narrative packed with 
anecdotes. Here, the vividness is all, 
and the sub-title, ‘The Fourth 
Musketeer,” gives a fair indication of 
the treatment. And Fairbanks’s gay, 
extravagant career is just the right 
subject, with ample opportunity for 
amusing descriptions of Hollywood in 
the twenties. 

The biography of Edwin Booth is in 
the same vein, but Booth happened to 
be a great and serious actor, and his 
career hardly gains from Mrs. Ruggles’s 
attempt to write it in the manner of a 
novel; it was dramatic enough, without 
being dramatised. However, she has 
packed in an enormous number of facts, 
and her book is extremely entertaining 
and informative; one is irritated merely 
because without the hectic over-writing 
it would have been so much better. 

For self-revelation in a more old- 
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UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 





THE IRISH 
DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 


A critical study of the dramatic work 
of W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge 
and their contemporaries, relating each 
to the Irish dramatic movement as a 
whole and describing the remarkable 
contribution made by Irish drama to 
the literature of the early 20th century. 
2nd edition, revised. 18s. 


JACOBEAN DRAMA 


An attempt to interpret certain aspects 

of the drama written between the later 

years of Elizabeth and the early part of 
Charles I’s reign. 

3rd edition, revised. 21s. 


METHUEN 
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The Uniform Edition of 
the Plays of the late 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


8s. 6d. 
THE HAIRY APE (Three Plays) 
THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES 
(Seven Plays of the Sea) 
THE ICEMAN COMETH 
10s. 6d. 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 
STRANGE INTERLUDE 
ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT 
WINGS (Three Plays) 
THE EMPEROR JONES 
: (Three Plays) 
A MOON FOR THE 
MISBEGOTTEN 
All prices are net 
JONATHAN C428 











J. GARNET MILLER LTD. have moved to premises in town at 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 (Telephone: TATe Gallery 1781). 


Book Sales and the issue of Performing 


Licences are dealt with at this 


office; books may be inspected there. Please do not send to Quality 
Press Ltd. or to Frederick Muller Ltd. for our plays as these firms no 
longer handle them (except that THE BOY WITH A CART remains 
on the publication list of Frederick Muller Ltd.; amateur performing 
fees for this play are collected by J. Garnet Miller Ltd.). 


We have recently taken over the following title:— 


ESSENTIALS OF STAGE PLANNING 


by Stanley Bell, Norman Marshall 
published under the auspices of the 
25s. net 


and Richard Southern 
British Drama League 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
New Address 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: TATe Gallery 1781 
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} surprisingly, 


fashioned style there are the books by 
Cécile Sorel and Mrs. Gielgud. The 
former is very much to my own taste: 
Mlle Sorel was for long one of the 
glories of the Comédie frangaise, and 
this is not so much a book as a long, 
breathless, artless-artful soliloquy, full 
of gossip from the wings and pretended 
confidences and theatrical thoughts and 
reflections. If it were more self- 
conscious, it would not have come off, 
or indeed if it were less so; but Mlle 
Sorel pitches her voice on exactly the 
right note, and the result is enchanting. 
There is much mention, incidentally, 
of an actress of whom nothing like 
enough has been written in English: 
Réjane. 

Sir John Gielgud’s mother has 
written a nice, slow, quiet, old- 
fashioned autobiography on a _ well- 
established pattern: parents and origins, 
childhood, adolescence, marriage and 
so on. It is all pleasant and restrained 
and saved by the authoress’s own high 
share of the legendary Terry charm, 
and by the way in which she quickens 
to enthusiasm when it comes to 
memories of the Lyceum in its great 
days; not for the first time, Irving 
becomes the most real figure in some- 
body else’s memoirs. 

In a different style again is the short, 
superbly illustrated study of Alec 
Guinness, which combines biographical 
notes with critical assessment of this 
most Protean of modern actors. The 
author was the Player King in the 
famous Guinness Hamlet, about which 
he is most informative and illuminating ; 
indeed, the whole study displays Mr. 
Tynan’s wit and wonderful descriptive 
gift. 

Lastly, a straightforward  auto- 
biography of a sort rarer nowadays 
than it was before the war; not 
for English musical 
comedy is not what it was, and neither 
are its stars. But Cicely Courtneidge is 
one of the stage’s indestructibles, and 
she tells her story just as one would 
expect: what more do her admirers 
want? PETER FORSTER 





Theatrecraft 


ACTING, by Edwin C. White. PLAY 
PRODUCTION, by Conrad Carter. sTAGE- 
CRAFT, by A. J. Bradbury and W. R. B. 
Howard. sTAGE MAKE-UP, by Horace 
Sequeira. Herbert Jenkins. 5s. each. 
PLAYWRITING, by Norman Holland. Foyles. 
2s. 6d. 

THE CRITIC IN THE THEATRE, by Harold 
Downs. Pitman. 12s. 64. 

POETRY, PROSE AND PLAY SCENES (Ed. 
Harold Downs). Herbert Jenkins. 14s. 


First the primers: hints and tips 
galore. Nothing else in fact. Imagina- 
tion? The creative process? Don’t 
trouble your head with such airy-fairy 
nonsense. Get your wood, your canvas, 
and your bag of nails and measure up 
the part as if it were a flat. Just like 
lots of the amateur acting to be seen, 
when the flats are the most substantial 
things on the stage. Still, if that’s the 
way you like things, these little books 
are cheap, very well produced, authori- 
tative, and include a foreword by 
a distinguished personality. Norman 
Holland’s book is of the same kind, but 
if you like the kind it’s excellent. 

The Critic in the Theatre is a pleasantly 
discursive book. It meanders through 
a delightful countryside of Mr. Downs’s 
experiences, reading and enthusiasms, 
and if at the end we don’t know much 
more about dramatic criticism than we 
did before, we have at least listened to 
the confidences of a gracious and some- 
times penetrating critic; which is 
perhaps even better. 

The last book on my list is an 
Anthology for students of Speech and 
Drama. The net has been widely cast. 
Snippets from Tolstoy, Shakespeare and 
Coward lie alongside each other. As an 
anthology, as it is claimed, ‘‘of some 
of the best literature . . . which creative 
minds have produced,” I’ve known 
better. ‘“To assist students who wish to 
meet the requirements of the graded 
scheme of examinations of the Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama” 
presumably it is cut to measure. 

Joun ALLEN 
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INTERPLANETARY BIG 
BUSINESS! 


ATOMIC 
JOURNEY 


THREE ACT PLAY 
by 

JAMES J. EATON 
and 

MICHAEL JUSTE 
* 

Paper covers 3s. 6d. 


Special terms to Amateur Societies and 
Reading Groups 


Apply— 
The Porch, 97 Western Rd., Tring, Herts 




















The Critic 
in the Theatre 


by Harold Downs 


12/6 net a 

thoroughly sage and dis- 
criminating book. . . . Here, I assure 
you, ‘All’s Well.’ One critic, before 
haggish age creeps on, is grateful for 
so much wisdom so sensitively ex- 
pressed.” John O° London's Weekly. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


—PITMAN— 








Long Plays 

FIVE PLAYS, by Kaj Munk. Allen & Unwin. 165. 
THE HOPEFUL TRAVELLERS, by Gaston-Marie 
Martens. 3. Garnet Miller. 5s. MERRY-Go- 
ROUND, by Arthur Schnitzler. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 10s. 6d. GOLDEN RAIN, by R. F, 
Delderfield. French. 4s. BARCHESTER TOWERS, 
adapted from Anthony Trollope by John Draper. 
Margery Vosper. 5s. THE WISE CHILDREN, by 
Ivan Butler. Stacey. 4s. MUGS AND MONEY, by 
Joseph Tomelty. H. R. Carter. 4s. 6d. UNCLE DAN, 
by H. S. Gibson. Carter. 4s. 6d. HAVE Twins 
AND LIKE IT, by Jonty Dewhurst. P. Jones Blakey. 
4s. A HORSE! A HORSE! by L. du Garde Peach. 
French. 4s. A NIGHTMARE FOR NUMBER TEN, by 
James Warboys. Heinemann. 5s. THE NINE DAYS, 
by T. B. Morris. French. 4s. 

In too many plays published to-day 
purpose, theatrical values and even credibility 
are secondary considerations; it is therefore 
a rare pleasure to be able to welcome a stout 
volume by a man to whom purpose was 
everything. 

Kaj Munk’s position in Scandinavia is with 
Ibsen and Strindberg; he is a classic. Else- 
where we know him only as a Resistance hero, 
though the story of his theatrical career was 
told by the translator of this present volume 
in Drama, Summer 1949. Apart from a minor 
broadcast, none of his works seem ever to 
have been played or published in English. 
The greater welcome then to this pioneer 
effort. The play that, by reason of its subject, 
is most likely to attract is Cant, a story of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. The other 
titles, Herod the King, The Word, He Sits at the 
Melting-Pot and the one-act Before Cannae are 
all strong theatre, outlining Munk’s passion 
for “‘the grand drama,” and are told in freely 
flowing dialogue most admirably translated. 

It is good also to be able to welcome the 
overdue publication of Lady Iris Capell’s 
translation of the André Obey adaptation of 
the Flemish Les Gueux au Paradis. As The 
Hopeful Travellers this charming comedy, 
though extremely difficult to produce con- 
vincingly, has had several English per- 
formances and may now look forward to 
many more. 

The author of Merry-Go-Round long since 
withdrew permission for its performance. This 
translation of Reigen, Schnitzler’s fifty-seven- 
year-old series of erotic duologues, is offered by 
its publishers as a first English translation. This 
is far from being the case; there have been 
several semi-private translations and at least 
one, by Keene Wallis (recently reprinted in 
one of Eric Bentley’s anthologies) that seems 
far truer in spirit than this newest version. 

Of the remaining plays at least three 
deserve serious consideration. Standing well 
above the rest is Golden Rain (4 m., 4 w., 1 b.), 
a gentle comedy of character about the early 
weeks of marriage between a high-minded 
rector and his bright young wife. Barchester 
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Towers (8 m., 4 w.) makes a pleasant and 
efficient adaptation from a massive novel, and 
The Wise Children (4 m., 5 w.), the winner of 
a recent play-writing competition, deserves its 
distinction, though surely it is too long. It 
concerns the reactions of two teenage children 
to a long absent and errant father. 

Of the two Irish plays, Mugs and Money 
6 m., 3 w.), formerly titled Barnum was Right, 
is a Belfast comedy about an unpleasant 
family and its struggles with drink and money, 
and a beauty contest, while Uncle Dan (4 m., 
5 w.) is a friendly, only vaguely Irish, old- 
fashioned comedy that tells of the triumph of 
the good-hearted ne’er-do-well over the 
machinations of Jacob Meenan who wickedly 
flourishes the mortgage over the heads of a 
widow and her brood. 

Have Twins and Like It (6 m., 4 w.), described 
as a farce, involves a stolen fake necklace, a 
promise of wealth, and female impersonations. 
A Horse! A Horse! (3 m., 2 w.), also a farce, 
mixes impoverished gentry with a talking 
horse. A Nightmare for Number Ten (11 m., 5 w.) 
goes to the limits of comic strip, with village 
policemen, spies (clean-shaven and bearded, 
domestic and foreign) and a tribe of latter-day 
suffragettes. At a furious pace it might possibly 
hold the stage. The Nine Days (5 m., 6 w.) is 
the story of a girl, crippled as a child by the 
action of a drunken father, who is returned 
to strength by a miracle; the resultant up- 
heaval becomes a s«bject for stock comedy. 
One of its author’s least happy efforts. 


S. D. L. 


Shorter Notices 


Collections of plays recently issued include 
The Would-Be Gentleman, That Scoundrel Scapin, 
The Miser, Love’s the Best Doctor and Don Juan 
by Moliére (Penguin, 2s. 6d.); The Seagull and 
Other Plays (Uncle Vanya, The Bear, The Proposal 
and A Jubilee) by Chekov (Penguin, 2s.); The 
Winslow Boy, French Without Tears and Flare 
Path, by Terence Rattigan (Pan, 2s.). 

Heinemann’s, in association with Allen & 
Unwin, have published Cyrano de Bergerac, by 
Edmond Rostand, trans. Brian Hooker (6s.). 
From Evans Plays comes Murder Mistaken 
(5s.), by Janet Green, 4 f., 2 m., and from 
Samuel French Wild Horses (in which Ralph 
Lynn and Robertson Hare appeared recently), 
4f.,9m., and The Young Elizabeth, by Jennette 
Dowling and Francis Letton, 6 f., 16 m. 


Handbooks 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. 
have published two excellent booklets. 

The first, Percy Corry’s Planning the Small 
Stage (free from 29 King Street, London, 
W.C.2), is clearly written, well illustrated, and 
full of sound advice about such problems as 
raking the auditorium floor, constructing a 
portable apron stage and suspending stage 
draperies—it even touches on fire precautions 


and safety curtains. The book deals briefly 
with stage lighting equipment, and simple 
diagrams illustrate the best positions for both 
front of house and back stage apparatus. 
Advice on lighting for open stage and arena 
productions is given. 

Further Advice on Stage Lighting (2s. 6d.) deals 
much more thoroughly with the problem of 
lighting a play. It is fully illustrated, deals 
sensibly and imaginatively with the producer’s 
approach to lighting, and contains expert 
information about the use of colour and colour 
mixing. The construction and use of all types 
of equipment and fixings is explained in detail 
and there are chapters on optical effects, 
ultra-violet or “‘black”’ light and pyrotechnics. 


PITLOCHRY 
Festival Theatre 1954 


Artistic Director: John Stewart 
General Manager: Kenneth Ireland 

The Governors of Pitlochry Festival Society Ltd. 
present the 


FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
Ist May till 2nd OCTOBER 
SEVEN PLAYS BY 
SCOTTISH PLAYWRIGHTS 


Notable Revivals: 
The Boy David Jonah 3 Housemaster 
(J. M. Barrie) (James Bridie) (lan Hay) 
Premiere Productions on any Stage: 
The Man in the White Suit 
(Roger MacDougall) 
The Face of Love Holiday Camp 
(lan Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 
The Master of Ballantrae 
(R.J.B. Sellar based on 
R. L. Stevenson's famous novel) 
Productions by 
Herbert M. Prentice, Lyon Todd and Peter Potter 
Concerts . Art Exhibition . Restaurant 
Advance Booking from |5th March (Tel. 128) 
NOTE NEW PRICES: 8/6, 7/6, 6/6, & 4/6 
Send 5d. in Stamps for Complete Brochure 











* * 








A NEW DIRECTORY 


of 


DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


Copies may be obtained 
by Festival Secretaries 
Hon. Secretary: 
GUILD OF DRAMA AJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. 


Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

It is not necessary to believe in the literal 
reality of a character impersonated by the 
actor to achieve a true theatrical experience, 
as Mr. Forster’s letter in the last 
Drama suggests, but it is necessary to identify 
yourself with the character he creates. Only 
when you begin to react objectively (how he 
suffers!) and subjectively (that could be me!) 
is the actor able to lead you through a 
crescendo of pity and fear to catharsis, which 
is the aim of theatre art, as it is of all art. 

The actor can give you whatever is needed 
to obtain your reaction, for he entirely depends 
upon it. If you are solid and perhaps a little 
slow by modern standards then you may need 
to see a solid reality before you can identify 
yourself with the character. In this case you 
will be given real rabbits browsing in a very 
nearly real forest which will presently change 
to a Norman castle and thence to an eighteenth 
century ballroom, and a proscenium arch 
will be built to hide the machinery which 
changes the complicated sets. But if you 
are quick and imaginative you may be more 
stimulated by the suggestion of three steps 
and a pillar. 

The awkward sightlines of the proscenium 
arch require that theatres shall be deep and 
high and having ‘“‘ponged”’ his line across the 
actor must wait for its reaction to travel back 
to him, so there is a considerable loss of speed. 
(The Old Vic played Romeo and Juliet and 
Hamlet six minutes faster on an open stage at 
Edinburgh than on the modified stage in 
London.) There is also loss of precision and 
energy, and there can be no doubt that 
“projection” means a coarsening of the 
actor’s technique. Shaw used to tell a story 
about Garrick who, when asked why he did 
not shorten his forestage at Drury Lane in the 
contemporary fashion, replied that were he 
ten feet further from his audience there would 
be no difference between him and any of his 
rivals. 

On an open stage there is no need for the 
actor to project to “‘get’’ his audience; their 
interest flows naturally to the stage. We give 
our productions in a _ theatre where no 
spectator sits more than 25 feet from the stage 
so that every thought and half-thought can 
be apprehended. (It surprises most of our 
young actors, newcomers to the open stage, 
to find how much they must refine and 
discipline their technique.) With the right play 
the audience becomes absorbed and identifies 
itself intellectually and emotionally with the 
action, so that the limits of the stage are not 
the edges of the acting area but the walls 
surrounding the auditorium. This I believe 
allows the greatest possible sympathy between 
actors and audience. 

As a last word may I caution Mr. Forster 
against judging the open stage by the light of 
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issue of 


isolated productions? There are good and bad 
productions on the open stage as elsewhere, 
with the difference that while almost every- 
thing is known about the characteristics of 
the proscenium arch there is still much to 
discover about the open stage. 

ANN JELLICOE 


The Cockpit Theatre Club. 
London, S.W.1. 
Sir, 

Mr. Ronald Duncan’s plea for ambidextrous 
playwrights is very interesting but it was 
scarcely necessary for him to emphasise the 
absurdity of trying to collect good dialogue 
from amorous couples in the park or from 
dinner table chit-chat. Anybody who is 
“thinking of writing a play” should know 
sufficient about plays to enable him to realise 
that the playwright who offered the advice 
was either leg-pulling or suggesting a method 
of studying modern conversational technique. 
Even “realistic” dialogue must not be real, 
and when Mr. Duncan later says: “It is the 
function of the theatre not merely to express 
what a character would say in a given 
situation but what he might say were he 
granted a poet’s power of articulation,” he is 
stating what would be an obvious truth if he 
substituted “playwright” for “‘poet’’. 

And surely it matters little whether a 
dramatist decides to adopt poetry or prose as 
a medium. It is equally easy to write bad 
dialogue in either. Some dramatists have 
written prose of a quality comparable with 
the finest poetry and much modern poetry is 
indistinguishable from prose to most of us 

It is quite untrue to say that the modern 
theatre is confined to being as superficial as 
human beings must appear to be, or that this 
is so because the modern convention assumes 
a fourth wall. It is equally untrue to say that 
the audience are no more than “gaping 
eavesdroppers” as a result. An audience can 
share great emotional experiences with great 
actors playing in great plays whether there 
is a fourth wall or only a rear one. And to 
suggest that a neo-Elizabethan Shakespeare 
would be dismembered, is the sort of nonsense 
which ignores the fact that Shakespeare was 
a genius who would do to-day what he did 
when he wrote his plays; he would use the 
technique of his day and fashion it to suit his 
purpose. Our contemporary theatre, despite 
the popularity of mediocrity, would find a 
place for him; posterity might then glorify 
our age and conventions, as so many things 
Elizabethan are now glorified. 

We must not be deluded, however. We 
shall not discover another Shakespeare merely 
by knocking down the walls of the stage or 
by trying to remove imaginary obstacles from 
the path of the dramatist-poets. Genius must 
be the master, not the servant of technique. 

P. Corry 
Manchester. 
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REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays given their first production during 

the fourth quarter of 1953, compiled from material 

made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 

BristoL Old Vic. Old Bailey, by T. C. Worsley. 
4 f., 8 m. Old Bailey, the head of a business, 
prides himself on the high quality of his 
merchandise and there is conflict when his 
sons wish to introduce cheap lines and 
modern methods. 


BROMLEY. Feather on the Water, by Mary Hayley 
Bell. 5 f., 2 m. A fantasy of a man’s dreams. 
Nun’s Veiling, by Ben Travers. 5 f., 8 m. 
A romantic comedy of royalty and 
revolution. Tea For Three, by J. Locher and 
Colin Mackenzie. 2 f., 2 m. (first perform- 
ance in this country). The loves of a young 
Frenchman. 

Croypon Repertory Players. The Wise Children, 
by Ivan Butler. 5 f., 4 m. Mrs. Langdon 
plans to marry again but her long-lost 
husband returns and she has to decide 
whether or not to go back to him for the 
sake of the children. 

GAINSBOROUGH King’s Theatre. Dilemma, by 
Archel McCaw. 4 f., 4 m. A thriller, with 
light relief, concerning the dilemma of a 
C.I.D. inspector when he discovers that 
the murderer he is looking for is his friend, 
Paul Osborne, who has killed a blackmailer 
to save the name .¥ his wife and daughter. 











JINNY MORGAN 


THE MAN IN GREY 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD 





WE MUST KILL TONI 


Elegant comedy thriller from the Q Theatre, and an immediate success on radio and 
television. A play which is continuously alive with wit and invention. 3 m., 
One set - 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 


The well-known author of The Ghost Train, Easy Money, etc., scores another success 
with this witty and genial topical comedy. One set. 4 m., 


Postage on single copies of the above, 4d. extra 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
MONTAGUE HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 


EVANS PLAYS 


The following full length plays are now available:— 


A moving and human drama set in a bee te mining community. One simple set. 
5m., 4 


Never before released for amateur performance. 4 m. and 3 f., also 1 black page who 
can be either boy or girl. One set. 5/-. 


A delightful, elegant comedy from the French, with dialogue as light and crisp as 
the emotions of the characters themselves, and with humour as hens as only the 
author’s salt wit can make it. One set, 4 m., 
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MorecamMsE Repertory Theatre. The Voice of 
the Charmer, by Mabel and Denis Constan- 
duros. 6 f., 5 m. Domestic comedy. One 
set. Family has cottage to let in their 
grounds. Subterfuges of would-be tenants 
to gain possession. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TyNE Playhouse. Lovers’ 
Meeting, by Christopher Bond. 4 f., 6 m. 
Comedy. Set in a Cambridge tutorial 
establishment. 

NORTHAMPTON Repertory Theatre. The Food 
of Love, by Christopher Bond. 3 f., 6 m. 
Study-living room of music master at 
public school. 

O.pHAM Repertory Theatre. Take Away the 
Lady, by Gavin Holt and Gerrard Glaister. 
2 f., 5 m. Johnny Fellowes’ flat in London. 

Ricumonp Theatre. Elizabeth’s Star, by Alex 
Munroe. 4 f., 4 m. Baronet refuses to allow 
his daughter to marry until son gives up 
unsuitable engagement. 

WatrForp Theatre Co. Ordeal by Fire, by Ivan 
Butler. 3 f., 4 m. 

Woo.wicH R.A. Productions. Trouble Brewing, 
by John H. Watson. Farce. 3 f., 5 m. Wife 
arranges to sell husband’s secret formula, 
which many people wish to possess. 

WortuinG Theatre Co. The Green Man, by 
Frank Launder and Sydney Gilliat. 5 f., 
8 m. Concerning a body that comes to life, 
a plot to dispose of a diplomat, and the 
bickering of an engaged couple. 


Howard Spring 
5/- 


arr. Charles and Toy 


W. Somerset Maugham 


Sf. 5/- 
Tan Stuart Black 


af. 


Arnold Ridley 
4f. S/-. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 ’ 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK | 
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Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce that the three | deavo 
undermentioned plays will be available for amateur production as Has po 
from March Ist next. The acting editions are now on sale, price Ej made, 
= 5s. 3d. each post paid. instite 
os ; M 
= THE YOUNG ELIZABETH. A play in two acts by Jennette =| get th 
2 Dowling in collaboration with Francis Letton. 16 males, 6 females. =| figure 
= Seven interior scenes, all fully illustrated and described in the acting d| privat 
= edition. The play will be available only in Great Britain, Northern additi 
= Ireland and Eiré. Hand c 
= THE WHITE CARNATION. A play in two acts by R. CG. z Ap 
= Sherriff. 10 males, 6 females. One exterior and one interior scene. = offere 
= WILD HORSES. A farcial comedy in three acts by Ben Travers. : whic 
2 9 males, 4 females. On interior scene. whick 
E if : ment 
= The four undermentioned plays are now available for amateur prom 
= _ production. z\ and t 
= = 
= THE WHITE SHEEP OF THE FAMILY. A felonious comedy The 
= in three acts by L. du Garde Peach and Ian Hay. 5 males, 4 females. 3f wy, 
E One interior scene. Price 5s. 3d. 4 Posed 
= A HORSE! A HORSE! A comedy in three acts by L. du Garde this ¢ 
= Peach. 3 males, 2 females. One interior scene. Price 4s. 3d. Sept. 
3 THE GIFT. A play in two acts by Mary Lumsden. 2 males, Ad: 
= 4 females. One interior scene. Price 5s. 3d. W 
_ _ GOLDEN RAIN. A comedy in three acts by R. F. Delderfield. [fst 
= 5 males, 4 females. One interior scene. Price 4s. 3d. Chit 
z supp 
= : pron 
= SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED Asso 
= 26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 — 
= Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON Live 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON At 
Ti iii iii i iii tt Sle 
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|The Increased Subscription 
| At. the New Year the subscription 


to the League was raised to two 
guineas. The League, with its 

JItradition of economy, has always en- 

ij deavoured to keep its subscription as low 
S}as possible; this increase has only been 
=)made, therefore, long after comparable 
institutions have raised their fees. 

Members who use the Library will still 
get this highly specialised service at a lower 
figure than that charged by any ordinary 
privately-owned lending library, and in 
addition there are many other privileges 
and concessions available to them. 

Apart from the use of the facilities 
offered, every member strengthens the 
League in its efforts to attain the ideals for 
which it was fourided in 1919, and for 
which it continually strives. 

These ideals are: To assist the develop- 
ment of the art of the theatre and to 
promote a right relation between drama 
and the life of the community. 


Theatre Week 1954 


Members will already have received a 
circular giving them preliminary notice of 
this event, which will take place at Malvern, 


September 3rd to | Ith. 


Advance of the Theatregoers 
When the Theatregoers’ Club was started 


last October no one foresaw how great the 
response would be. By the end of the year 
Club membership totalled over 325, and 
support, both moral and practical, is 
promised from the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association and the Society of West End 
Theatre Managers. Branches are being 
considered in Newcastle, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. 

At the Club’s New Year party at the 
Criterion Restaurant, after a visit to The 
Sleeping Prince, 200 of the theatregoers 
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The Director of the British Drama 
League gives news of the activities 


the League and its Members 


were joined by leading stage personalities 
including Paul Scofield, Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike, Sir Lewis Casson, Athene Seyler, 
Nicholas Hannen, Renée Asherson and 
Sam Wanamaker, all of whom mingled 
freely with the members. A last-minute 
engagement prevented Sir Laurence and 
Lady Olivier from being present. The next 
excursions were to A Question of Fact and 
The Big Knife; A Day by the Sea will be 
visited in March, and at least three more 
plays will be seen before the season closes. 

All interested in joining the Club should 
write to Edmund Cooper at B D.L. Head- 


quarters as soon as possible. 


Evan John 

The sudden death of Evan John just 
after Christmas was a serious blow to the 
British Drama League, of which he had 
been a valued member for more than ten 
years. He was a devoted lover of the theatre 
and had been an actor, stage manager and 
playwright of distinction, though perhaps 
to the general public he will best be 
remembered as a writer of historical novels. 

Since 1949 Evan John had been one of 
the Directors of the League’s Playwriting 
Course. No one who read his comments on 
the students’ work could fail to be deeply 
impressed by his detailed attention to each. 
He gave generously from the fullness of his 
experience. 

He also took part in several B.D.L. 
Theatre Weeks and Training Courses, and 
those who were fortunate enough to hear 
him will not soon forget his lively and 
inspiring lectures. It will indeed be difficult 
to find anyone to take his place. 


A Seottish Amateur 


We also regret to report the death, on 
October 16th last, of George Humphrey, 
of Newtongrange, Midlothian. Heart and 
soul he had worked in the most practical 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for amateur production include:— 


HARVEY, by Mary Chase. Comedy. 6 m., BLACK CHIFFON. Drama by Lesley Storm 
6 f., 2 sets. 5/3 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy by ADAM’S APPLE. By N. C. Hunter (author of 


“Waters of the Moon’’). Comedy. 8 m., 3 f., 
1 set, 

AND THIS WAS ODD. (Originally entitled 
“Wasn’t it Odd?) Comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 6f., 1 set. 5/3 

LAURA. Mystery thriller » — Caspary and 
George Sklar. Efa 5 m., 5/3 

TWO DOZEN RED Pll Comedy. 
Adapted from the Italian by Kenneth Horne. 
2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 

THE THIRD VISITOR. Conte auie by 
Gerald Anstruther. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 

TO KILL A CAT. Fast-moving Comedy- 
Drama by Roland Pertwee and Harold 
Dearden. 4 f., 6 m., 1 set. 

ARSENIC AND OLD RACE. Comedy by 
Joseph Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., 1 set. 5/3 

PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. By 

Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., 1 set. 5/3 


Roland Pertwee and Noel Streatfeild. 7 f., 
5 m., 1 set. 5/3 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. Comedy 
by Dalton Trumbo. be. ¥ Mile & St. 5/3 
INTENT TO to Thriller by Leslie 
Sands. 3 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 
Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., 1 se’ 
A LADY MISLAID. chante by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. Farcical 
comedy. 6 f., 7 m., 1 set. 5/3 
THE PARAGON. Drama by Roland and 
Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. | m.. 
6f., 1 set. 5/3 


——- by 
5/3 


"Ew tee ee ae George |S. THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 

Kaufman. 16 m., 9 f., 1 set. $/3 Edward Percy. 4 f., 6 m., I set. 5/3 

LOVE IN ALBANIA. Comedy by Eric os 0s seinen. 
1 set. 4/3 = 


Linklater. 2 f., 3 m., 
STAFF DANCE. Comedy by Robert Morley. 
5 f., 4. m., 1 set. 4/3 


TO DREAM AGAIN. peri Comedy i 
Veronica Haigh. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 


MISSING BELIEVED MARRIED. Farcical 
Comedy by Colin Morris (author of “Reluctant 
Heroes”). 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 4/3 

ANOTHER LOVE STORY. Comedy by 
Frederick Lonsdale. 5 f., 6 m., 1 set. 4/3 





NOW ON SALE 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS, 6/10 
By PETER USTINOV 
WATERS OF THE MOON, 5/3 — RELUCTANT HEROES, 5/3 


By N. C. HUNTER By COLIN MORRIS 





and 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH, 6/10 
By PETER USTINOV 
Copies can be purchased but these plays are NOT yet available for performance. 











ONE-ACT Plays include four new releases:— 
TO THE MANOR BORN. Play for 7 f. by 
Alan Kennington. 
MRS. TREDRUTHAN’S SON. 
Ridley Play for 6f. 


by BADGER GAME. By Kenneth Horne. 
1f.,2m 


By Arnold PEACE OFFENSIVE. Comedy by Michael 
1 


Pertwee 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 
SOMETHING IN THE ATTIC. By Molly BRIGHT SOCIETY. 
Raynor. Comedy-thriller. 5 f. want. 8 seomNING iene” tie 
DANGnRCRt APERENOON. TEENS, MORNING, Comedy 
Boag Tagg Mga RING OUT WILD BELLS.... 
THE DESERT AIR. Drama for 6 f. for 5 f. 
FLOWERS FOR A LADY. Drama. 1 m., 3f. DUKE OF LIPARI. Drama. 2 m., 2 f. 
Price for each ONE-ACT Play is 1/6 plus postage 
COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for FULL CATALOGUE, 9d. post free, to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 . Gerrard 3822/3 


By Cherry Vooght. 
Thriller. 9 f. 


Drama 
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GEORGE HUMPHREY 


way for the furtherance of drama. His work 
I for the Newbattle Burns Club, who brought 

Corrie’s Hewers of Coal to a B.D.L. Final, 
| will not soon be forgotten. Authors, now 
festablished, owe mv.ch to his painstaking 
| production of their early manuscript plays. 

Festivals, Libraries, and Drama Schools all 
I benefited from his interest. 


SapiE R. AITKEN 


Gibraltar’s Tenth Festival 
Although this Annual Drama Festival is 
} Army sponsored and run by the Educational 
rps, it is not restricted to Service entrants. 
In 1953, after a lapse, the schools took part 
again; in fact the final evening was enhanced 
by the gusto with which the boys from the 
Gibraltar Grammar School performed 
A Glimpse of Reality. The enthusiasm of 
these youngsters, excelled in some ways by 
the zest of their opposite numbers from the 
Loreto High School, augurs well for the 
future of civilian drama in Gibraltar. 
There is no doubt that the Drama Festival 
arouses tremendous enthusiasms and satis- 
fies a genuine need. Because of this, and 
because it brings together civilian and 
service groups, the event is important and 
the festival spirit must always be maintained. 
Potential acting talent in the Festival was 
more abundant than production experience, 
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and this is where help is most required. 
On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more enchanting production of 
Rattigan’s Harlequinade than that achieved 
by Hugo Tobias for the Gunners: it was 
swift, bustling, colourful and good to look 
at. Amateurs rarely get away with a “back- 
stage’ atmosphere, but the Gibraltar 
Gunners certainly did. 
Ropert G. NewTon 


Swan-Upping Down Under 

Michael Langham’s article on Australian 
Theatre (Drama, Autumn 1953) was much 
appreciated over here but we found the 
illustrations curious. We knew Mr. Lang- 
ham had worked in Western Australia, with 
headquarters at Perth on the Swan River, 
whereas Swan Hill of the photographs is 
a little township on the Upper Murray in 
the State of Victoria 1,400 miles from 
Perth. Swan Hill may have taken its 
appellation from the native bird, black but 
comely, and possibly the founders of its 
Shakespearean Festival felt that the place- 
name added appropriateness to their annual 
week in honour of the Swan of Avon. 

Stratford in New South Wales chose 
Stratford-on-Avon as recipient of food 
parcels, and when the Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Theatre Company visited us last year 
some of them made an excursion up-country 
from Sydney bearing a message of thanks 
from the Mayor. Mr. Burbridge, the 
representative of the British Council in 
Australia, and himself a Governor of the 
Memorial Theatre, had the happy thought 
of celebrating Shakespeare's Birthday on 
April 23rd by a gathering round his statue 
in front of the Sydney Public Library. 
Anthony Quayle, just arrived from New 
Zealand, headed a procession to lay flowers 
on the monument and then adjourned to 
the Library, which possesses a First Folio, 
to drink to the Immortal Memory in Sherris 
Sack bottled for the occasion by an 
Australian vigneron. 

Yet another little township on the New 
South Wales side of the Murray, Denili- 
quin, has a Dramatic Club that is doing its 
best to make its community Shakespeare- 
conscious. When Mr. Burbridge gave a talk 
entitled Shakespeare and Drama in General 





New one-act titles :— 


DRUMS OF DELIVERANCE 
4m.,3f. Aubrey Feist 


THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT 
4m. Simplest properties“only 
) Wolf Mankowitz 


POOR MISS PARFITT 
1 m., 5 f. Shop interior. Dorothy Wright 


THE RETURN 


1 m., 2 f. Living room. Arnold Ridley 


THE DEVIL’S FOUR POSTER 


2 m., 4 f. Simple period set. Aubrey Feist 


Now on sale 1/6 each plus 2d. postage 


| EVANS 





BROTHERS 


MONTAGUE HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 
Also obtainable from all Booksellers 








EVANS PLAYS 


Published, but not released for 
performance :— 
WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 
11 f. 5/-2Sylvia Rayman 


MURDER MISTAKEN 
2m.,4f. 5/- Janet Green 


THE BAD SAMARITAN 
3m.,3f. 5/- William Douglas Home 
Full-length plays shortly to be 

published :— 


THE ARCHERS 
6 m., 6 f. Ted Mason & Geoffrey Webb 


A QUESTION OF FACT 
3 m., 4 f. Wynyard Browne 


THE ART OF LIVING 
2 m., 2 f. Owen Holder 


LIMITED 


Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
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A NEW 
COMEDY-THRILLER BY 
WILFRED MASSEY 


“LEAP IN THE 
DARK” 


3 Acts. Single set. 

Cast: 4 men, 7 women. 
Introducing two of the famous characters 
from the same author’s celebrated comedy- 

mystery success 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.” 
16,000 performances, amateur and pro- 
fessional, in British Isles, U.S.A., Australia, 








Other 3-Act Plays with single sets... 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


Comedy-Mystery 5m., Sw. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 

Comedy-Farce 4m., 6w. 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” 

Comedy-Mystery 3m., 7w. 
“THE YOUNGER END” 

Domestic Comedy 3m., 7w. 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 

Comedy-Thriller 2m., 8w. 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 

Comedy 3m., 6w. 
“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION” 

Thriller 4m., 5w. 


“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” 











Canada,fetc. Comedy 3m., 6w. 


FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1-1-0 to £4-4-0. 
BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Preduction Notes, drawing of ground plan, property 
plot, 3/6 each (postage 3d. extra), or may be obtained on 14 days’ reading-loan for 5d. stamps. 
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at Echuca, 40 miles away, Club members 
crossed the river to hear him on a night of 
rain and gale. The Club organised a visit by 
the forty-two children in the town taking 
secondary school courses to Melbourne (200 
miles away) to see the Stratford Players in 
As You Like It. 

Australians cherish their links with the 
homeland, and are proud of the cultural 
heritage they share. There are bound to be 
differences; our scale of distance is hard for 
English folk to realise; our north is climatic- 
ally your south; we get the Autumn Number 
of DRAMA in Spring; the swans we see 
floating on the water are black with red 
beaks instead of white with yellow, though 
fundamentally the same sort of bird! Our 
practitioners of the arts, like yours, may 
begin as ugly ducklings or turn out to be 
geese; but we have swans of our own to be 
taken up and marked. In ballet, a dramatic 
art for which Australians show aptitude, an 
earlier generation saw Pavlova’s Dying 
Swan; Swan Lake, first presented by the 
Russian Ballet during the war years, has 
been repeated in unabridged performances 
by local dancers; and finally, in 1951 when 
the Australian Commonwealth celebrated 
its Jubilee, our Borovansky Ballet produced 
the world premiere of The Black Swan. 

E. M. TivpesLey 


Town and Gown 
The Alchemist Players of Oxford draw 


their members from the major dramatic 
societies in the City and County of Oxford 
for an annual production. Their first play, 
The Alchemist, was produced by Professor 
Robert Levens, of Merton College, during 
Oxford’s Festival of Britain fortnight. 
Subsequent productions were The Skin of 
ok Teeth in 1952 and Love for Love in 


Audiences at Love for Love were large 
and appreciative, although their reaction 
varied with each performance. Among 
them, as we played in term time, were 
many undergraduates who relished Con- 
greve’s superb language and were quick to 
voice their appreciation of his wit. Usually 
the opening scenes between Valentine, 
Jeremy and Scandal were played to a 
hushed house that was somewhat bewildered 





by the play, but the audience began to 
warm up by the time Tattle (played by the 
Dramatic Critic of the Oxford Times) came 
upon the scene. Later there was no doubt 
that, despite the shock administered to 
some people's sense of propriety, the play 
had won the audience's heart. 

The Alchemist Players have fulfilled two 
of their aims: to present plays of merit and 
to give talented amateur actors the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in a style of production 
to which they are unus 

EvizABETH _HowLaNnp 


A Hertfordshire Group 

The Bancroft Players of Hitchin, in 
their production of The Holly and the Ivy 
last November, succeeded in presenting the 
theme of the play clearly to the audience; 
they also showed a sensitive understanding 
of the characters. The less experienced 
members of the cast were lucky to have in 
Mr. Philip Burton a producer who gave 
them every possible help and_ skilfully 
concealed their weaknesses. 

The parts of Mick (B. Bowker) and 
Richard (R. Hardy) were played with 
delightful humour and both attacked with 
admirable firmness—a quality rather lacking 
in the Rev. Martin Gregory (R. Trail). 
Margaret (J. Daintree) played the first act 
out of key but then settled down to give 
a moving and exciting performance. The 
other characters (some rather oddly cast) 
were played with sincerity though not 
always consistently. 

An excellently designed and painted set, 
made under great difficulties, deserves 


special mention. Lyn OXeNFoRD 


TO LIVE IN PEACE 


By VICTOR RIETTI & G. FORZANO 
Now available to amateurs. Published by Samuel 





rench. 
(Voted the favourite play on TV 1951-52) 


THE WANDERER, Comedy, 4w 
“With ‘To Live in Peace’ still ole in mind 
one expected a great deal from “The Wanderer.’ 
How well founded these hopes were! . . .Full of 
gems.”—Evening News. 


IF IT’S A ROSE, Romantic Comedy, 2 w., 1 
For scripts on loan send 10d. stamps to 


International Theatre, 117 Gladstone Park Gardens, 
Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 


m. 
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Young People and the Theatre 


Christmas Holiday Lectures 
F-series fe by the success of the 


first series of lectures for young people, 

the League decided to organise a 
second series in the Christmas holidays of 
1953-54, and this time to hold them in a 
theatre. The Managements of Wyndhams, 
the Westminster and the Old Vic generously 
lent their theatres and the first talk was 
given on December 28th by Richard Burton 
on “Shakespeare's Welshmen.” Claire 
Bloom was also on the stage and took part 
in the discussion. Mr. Burton treated this 
subject, about which little has been written 
or said, with charm and much native wit. 
He showed the genius of Shakespeare in 
interpreting the different characteristics of 
Northern and Southern Welsh and main- 
tained that he even understood the structure 
of the language. This he proved by many 
amusing quotations from the speeches of 
Fluellen and other Welsh characters. 

After the lecture the questions came 
so rapidly that when the Chairman, 
John Maude, inquired whether some of the 
audience would like to come on the stage 
and talk to the speakers personally or use 
the last remaining minutes for questions, 
there was a unanimous preference for 
continuing the discussion. The last question 
of all was whether they preferred acting 
happy parts or sad ones. “Oh, sad ones,” 
said Mr. Burton, and “Sad ones,” echoed 
Miss Bloom, and the audience was sent 
happily away. 

The second lecture, on “The Fabulous 
World of Stage Scenery and Lighting,” was 
given by George Devine. He showed how to 
create an impression of distance by the use 
of light and shadow, to raise and lower a 
curtain correctly and to use ultra-violet 
light and blend light. The children saw how 
whole walls, shelves and cupboards rise into 
the flies and how doors and archways alter 
the illusion of distance. 

Athene Seyler was the chief speaker in 
the third lecture. Nicholas Hannen who 
accompanied her gave a perfect performance 


of a cross-talk act. Miss Seyler described 


the enormous changes the theatre had 
undergone in the last forty years and spoke 
with nostalgia of the days when theatres 
were all gilt cupids and plush and solid 
rows of people in evening dress. But she 
told the children that they were lucky to 
be living in an age when the theatre was 
full of life and spirit and hope, and when 
the general standard of acting in this country 
was acknowledged by the world to be 
supreme. 

The final lecture was given at the Old Vic 
by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis on on 
“What Acting Does for You.” Dame Sybil 
showed all the vigour and radiance of the 
early years when she appeared as a young 
actress on the boards of the Old Vic, and 
as usual her audience were enthralled. Sir 
Lewis Casson spoke about the importance 
of clear speech. They both emphasised the 
tremendous value of the theatre in stirring 
the imagination, thus enabling the actor to 
use creative imagination in everyday affairs. 

At the end of each lecture questions from 
the children came thick and fast. They 
ranged from “Do you mind people eating 
chocolates in the audience?” to “What do 
you mean by the search for truth >?” 

The young people were a little older this 
year, the average age being about fifteen, 
though several were under twelve, and the 


younger ones seemed the most eager to join |: 


in the discussions. The lack of shyness and 
self-consciousness is a remarkable feature of 
the present-day child and one could not 
help being struck by the intelligence of 
most of the questions. 

The League owes a great debt of gratitude 
to the distinguished men and women of the 
theatre who so readily gave their time and 
took so much trouble in providing such a 
brilliant series of talks. These were ex- 


periences for the children to remember all | 
their lives, and their interest and enthusiasn | 


promises well for the playgoers of the future. 

We were lucky, too, in having dis- 
tinguished and entertaining chairmen to 
preside at the lectures. These were Mr. 
Laurence Irving, Lord Bessborough, and 
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A YOUNG ACT€ERS’ CLASS in the Practice Theatre at 9 Fitzroy Square. Norah 





During the Christmas holidays four 
Acting Classes for children were held at 
Headquarters. About 120 children attended 
the classes, which took place on the 
mornings of the Children’s Christmas 
Holiday Theatre Lectures. They were given 
lunch and afterwards escorted to the 
Lectures by the staff tutors. A similar 
Course is projected for the Easter holidays. 

The Ministry of Education has invited 
the Training Department to organise an 
International Exhibition of Youth Drama 
in connection with the Brussels Treaty 
Organisation. Norah Lambourne will be 
mainly responsible for the planning of the 
Exhibition in co-operation with the 
Ministry. The L.C.C. have offered rooms 
in County Hall for the Exhibition (Novem- 
ber 6th to 13th) which will include con- 
tributions from the Benelux countries. We 
hope that many of the exhibits (photo- 
graphs, models, designs and so forth) 
illustrating aspects of dramatic work in 
schools and youth organisations, will be the 
work of the young people themselves. 
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cal Lambourne shows how to make masks and jewellery. Fox Photograph. 
ne | the League's Chairman, Mr. John Maude, 
, who presided at the first and last lectures. 
©1 There is already a demand from many 
. [children and their parents for a third series 
his | of lectures in the next Christmas holidays 
€n.fand there is no doubt that this very 
the | successful activity, inspired in the first 
010 Tinstance by Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, will 
7 find a permanent place in the League's 
do programme. FRANces Briccs 
of . 
Training Young People 
ide'| The Training Department is rapidly 
the developing its work for children and young 
ind Ipeople. On January 2nd, at the Conference 
h a lof ucational Associations, Frances 
ex- IMackenzie and Lyn Oxenford demon- 
all strated methods of dramatic training for 
sm children with groups of girls from the 
ire. FChiswick County High School and boys 
lis Jfrom Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar 
to School. John Wood, a student at our 1952 
Mr. | Full-time Course, showed the work of boys 
and Jof the Leo Secondary Modern School. 
51 














SPRING SELECTIONS 


FULL LENGTH (5s. 2d.) All One Set 


A GENTLEMAN’S DAUGHTERS 
New Period Comedy. Aimee Stuart. <2m., 6w.) 


A TALE OF TWO SWANS (11w.) 
Original new all women Comedy. T. B. Morris. 


HAUL FOR THE SHORE (5m., 4w.) 
“Sure-fire success for the average amateur 
group.”—A.S. Jean McConnel. 

MERELY MURDER (5m., 3w.) 


Thrilling Comedy by the authors of “Painted 
Sparrows” and “‘Love’s a Luxury.” 


THE BUBBLE (5m., 
An appealing Comedy. Leonard Irwin. 


ANYONE AT HOME? (3m., 6w.) 
“Brightly written farcical comedy.”—A.S. 
Caswell Garth. 

AN ANGEL CALLED JEREMY (3m., 4w.) 


Comedy choice for good cast. Clement Anderson. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART (5m., 5w.) 
Comedy. “Bright effort for providing a thoroughly 
entertaining evening.””—A.S. Derek Benfield. 


ONE ACT (is. 8d.) 


THE PRATTLING PRENTICE (2m., 4w.) 
Comedy. Norman Holland. 

BUTTONS (3m., 3w.) 
Costume Comedy. Vera Arlett. 

IN THE MAZE (Im., 7w.) 


Play. C. Neilson Gattey and Z. Bramley-Moore. 


THE LAST VICTORY (4m., 5w.) 
Period. Anne and Arthur Russell. 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT (2m., 5w.) 
Play. Edward Murch. 


PAINT (3m., 4w.) 
Comedy. Catherine Prynne. 
COLUMBINE IN CAMBERWELL 

(4m., 2w.) 
Play. Ivan Butler. 
CANNON (4m., 3w.) 
Youth Play. Victor Warner. 
THE SMITHS (2m., 2w.) 


Comedy. P. S. Laughlin. 


RURAL BRITANNIA 
Comedy. Wendy de la Bere. 


WHAT A SELL (9w.) 
Comedy by author of “Mad Hatters in Mayfair.” 


VACANCIES 
A kindly play. 


(Im., 3w.) 


(6w.) 
Vera Arlett and Elma Verity. 


ALL MY JULIETS (7w.) 
Comedy. William Dinner and Morum. 
JOANNA AND THE CANDLES (9w.) 
Renaissance Play. Joyce Dennys. 

THE YOUNG QUEEN (6w.) 


Costume Play. Norman Holland. 
Plays are sent on Approval 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 








THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 7474/5 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





—” ls ee 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 

£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


I. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 


2. CLAIMS made by members of the 


PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 
3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 
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A. Extraordinary General Meeting 
Proposed by Mr. Leo Baker, seconded 
by Mrs. Forrest, carried unanimously, and 
Resolved: That the following alterations 
be made to the Articles of Association: 
(a) By deleting Article 48 and substituting therefor 
the following new Article:— 

48. The Chairman of the Council shall be 
entitled to preside at all meetings of the Council 
and in the absence of the Chairman the Deputy 
Chairman shall be entitled to preside. The 
Chairman of a Committee shall be entitled to 
preside at all meetings of the Committee. If five 
minutes after the time appointed for holding 
the meeting the Chairman or Deputy Chairman 
of the Council or the Chairman of a Committee 
as the case may be is not present or if present 
should not be willing to preside, the members 
of the Council or Committee as the case may 
be being present shall choose one of their 
number to be Chairman of the Meeting. 

(b) By deleting Article 58 and substituting therefor 
the following new Article:— 

58. At its first meeting every newly elected 
Council shall e#:ct a President and Vice- 
Presidents who shall hold office for a term of 
two years and be eligible for re-election. At the 
same meeting the Council shall elect from 
amongst its members a Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Council and an Honorary 
Treasurer who shall all hold office for a term 
of two years and be eligible for re-election. Any 
casual vacancy in any of the said offices may be 
filled by the Council but the person elected 
shall hold office only for the remainder of the 
term for which his predecessor was elected. 


B. Annual General Meeting 

1. Minutes of the last meeting, which had 
been circulated in the Spring 1953 issue of 
DraMA, were taken as read and signed. 

2. Annual Report. Mr. E. Martin 
Browne, moving the adoption, hoped that 
members would regard the past year’s work 
not only as useful in itself but as having 
prepared the ground for future expansion. 
He spoke of the renewal of the Professional 
Theatre’s interest in the League through 
the Children’s Lectures and the Theatre- 
goers’ Club, both of which had bright 
prospects: of the plans for Theatre Weeks, 
at Malvern in 1954 and at Southlands, 
Wimbledon, in 1955 (the latter would be 
a joint gathering of the League and the 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINGS 


held at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1, on Wednesday, December 9, 1953, at 5 p.m. 
The Viscount Esher, M.B.E. (President), in the chair and thirty members present. 


Standing Conference, together with the 
Training Department's Summer School at 
which special terms for young people would 
be offered). The London Festival Week-end 
for the National Final at Whitsuntide, and 
Provincial Conferences, would bring mem- 
bers of affiliated societies together. All these 
activities were being carried out by existing 
personnel. He reminded members that they 
had a devoted staff at headquarters who 
were skilled people, working for smaller 
salaries than they could command else- 
where; they freely gave extra hours in time 
of need because they had the interests of 
the League at heart. There was no pension 
scheme and as, because of the low salaries, 
the younger members changed frequently, 
heads of departments had the additional 
burden of constantly training new staff. 

Mr. Martin Browne proposed, Mr. 
Patrick Campbell seconded, and it was 
unanimously 

Resolved: That the Annual Report should 

be adopted. 

3. Balance Sheet. In the absence of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Martin Browne gave details 
of income and expenditure. The working 
loss of £673 was more than last year’s deficit 
owing to the general rise in costs; this trend 
could not be arrested by economy alone. 
He moved, Mr. Kenneth Rae seconded, and 
it was unanimously 

Resolved: That the Accounts and Balance 

Sheet should be adopted. 

4. Mr. John Maude, Q.C., Chairman of 
the Council, proposed, Mr. Charles Trott, 
Hon. Treasurer, seconded, and it was 

Resolved (with one dissentient): That the 

annual subscription for individual 
members and afhliated organisations 
be raised from £1 IIs. 6d. to £2 2s. 
as from January Ist, 1954. 

Mr. Maude said the proposal to increase 
the subscription was the unanimous recom- 
mendation of both Council and Executive. 
He had called for working reports from all 
departments and acquainted himself and the 
Council thoroughly with the League's 








Welwyn Anniversary 


Drama Festival 


(21st Festival 
25 years after the first) 


WELWYN THEATRE 


14th—19th June, 1954 


Return of first Adjudicator 
MILES MALLESON 
Special prizes for individual acting 
Closing date for entries 
Ist April, 1954 


Particulars from 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. L. Houghton 
8 Pentley Park, Welwyn Garden City 


SOMERSET 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 





DILLINGTON HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


“THEATRE™ 


A practical course for the 
Actor, Playwright and Playgoer 


24th to 31st July, 1954 


MR. EDWARD STANLEY, 
DIRECTOR, AND THE STAFF 
OF THE BRISTOL OLD VIC 

THEATRE SCHOOL 





Inclusive Residential Fee £10 
Full particulars may be obtained from 
The Warden, Dillington House, 
Ilminster, Somerset 











MARIAN NAYLOR 
HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


THREE ARTS CENTRE 
LONDON, W.! 
WEEK-ENDS 
March 20-21 March 27-28 April 3-4 


£1/1/- each week-end 
£2/12/6 course of three week-ends 


EASTER 
April 17-24 ... 


SUMMER (DAY) 
July 29-Aug. 7 £5/15/6 
SUMMER (EVENING) 

Aug. 9-15 £4/14/6 
Acting Technique, Speech, Stage Move- 
ment, Mime, Improvisation, Production, 
Make-up, Visits Backstage London 

Theatre, etc. 


£4/14/6 


Syllabus from Registrar: 
MRS. P. MEDD 
Heathdene, Otford, Sevenoaks, 
Kent 











WILLESDEN’S 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


15 DAYS 


27th March -10th April, 1954 


Ist Week — Full Length Plays 
2nd Week-One Act Plays 
CASH AWARDS 
and the 
WILLESDEN DRAMA TROPHY 


Adjudicators : 
L. A. G. Strong and André Van Gyseghem 


CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS EXPENSES 
WILL BE MADE TO ALL COMPETING 
SOCIETIES. 


Syllabus with full particulars and entry forms 

H. W. F. Harris, Entertainments Manager, Borough 

of Willesden. Town Hall, Dyne Road, N.W.6. 
Telephone: Maida Vale 6050. 
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situation. He found present premises were 
too small, both for the Library and for the 
staff, many of whom worked under deplor- 
able conditions. The roof had long been 
faulty and £700 had been spent on putting 
it right; dry rot in one floor had cost an 
additional £650. It would be necessary to 
take in more of No. 10 Fitzroy Square next 
year for the Library, which must necessarily 
go on growing. 

Mr. Trott said he had to hold the 
balance between getting in just enough 
income to provide what was necessary, and 
fixing a subscription which the smaller 
member-societies could afford. He did not 
feel they could raise the subscription beyond 
£2 2s. This figure would, after allowing for 
a certain inevitable proportion of resigna- 
tions, provide an increase of £2,000 in a 
full year, which would be sufficient (once 
the structural repairs to the premises had 
been completed and paid for) to wipe out 
the deficit and provide for urgent needs. 
Two guineas was really a cheap price to-day 
for even the Library and Drama alone, not 
counting the many other services. 

Mr. Patrick Canipbell, Chairman, West 
Riding District, thought that the subscrip- 
tion should be raised to a figure high 
enough to subsidise work in the provinces. 
There was a crying need for more and 
better producers: this meant regional 
training, which his district wanted to under- 
take intensively. 

Mr. Emmet suggested that the Council 
and the areas should explore the possibility 
of a regional fund. Mr. Maude welcomed 
Mr. Campbell's plea, and he and Mr. Trott 
assured him that this idea had been 


discussed already and would be examined 


further. Mr. Robin Whitworth said he 
favoured the smallest possible basic 
subscription, plus higher charges for 


services, and agreed that provincial needs 
must stand high in priority. Mr. Trott said 
provincial centres could not be assisted out 
of the £2 2s. subscription at present, but 
hoped this would be possible later. Mr. 
Hollway said the Council had agreed that 
staff pensions must have priority on any 
increase. 

Replying to the point raised by Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Martin Browne said that 





more than half of the members of the 
Council were connected with the amateur 
theatre (most of them in the provinces) and 
would therefore be sympathetic to Mr. 
Campbell's request. 
5. Auditors. The Hon. Treasurer pro- 
posed, Mr. Maude seconded and it was 
Resolved: That Messrs. D. M. Vaughan 
and Co. be re-elected auditors for the 
year 1953-54. 
The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to Lord Esher for taking the Chair. 


This was carried by acclamation. 





Play Award 


The winner of the 1952-53 Charles 
Henry Foyle Play Award was Gerard 
McLarnon with his play Unhallowed which 
was written in 1948 and received an Arts 
Council Award in Scotland. The play was 
first produced in October, 1952, at the 
Perth Repertory Theatre. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll will be the 
judge for the 1953-54 Award and entries 
should be submitted by June 30th, 1954, 
to the Clerk to the Trust at Dale Road, 
Bournbrook, Birmingham 29. 


Wembley Festival, 1954 


An ambitious programme has_ been 
devised for this year’s Music and Drama 
Festival which commences on April 3rd. 
In the Drama Section the preliminary 
rounds are to be adjudicated by John 
Bourne; Jack Carlton, M.B.E., will judge 
the finals. This year Challenge Cups are 
offered in each section, with Certificates for 
the second and third places. Details from 
the Entertainments Manager, Town Hall, 
Wembley. 


A Sussex Competition 


Brighton Corporation and the Sussex 
Playwrights’ Club are jointly promoting, in 
connection with the Centenary of the 
Borough in 1954, a competition for a play 
about Brighton—period or modern, fact or 
fiction. A prize of £25 is offered and the 
winning play will be given a public reading. 
Closing date, April 30th, 1954. Details from 
the Hon. Secretary, Sussex Playwrights’ 
Club, 9 Wilbury Crescent, Hove 4. 
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BARCHESTER TOWERS 


is now available for amateur 
production 
1 set, 4 w., 8 m. 
An easily-staged version in three acts of 
Anthony Trollope’s novel by John Draper, as 
produced by the Unnamed Society at Manchester 
under the direction of Frank Sladen-Smith. 
** Delightful entertainment.”—F. Sladen-Smith. 
“All the famous characters are well drawn.” 
Youth. 
Copies 5s. each, postage extra. 
All inquiries to— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD., 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF DISTINCTION 


DRAMAS 
Beyond the Edge (9 f.) 
Confession by Prox (5 f.) 
Tomorrow shall be Cloudless (4 f.) 
COMEDIES 
All Right on The Night (7 f. 
The Man Upstairs (7 f.) 
Tainted Money (7 m., 3 f.) 


Catalogue 6d. from 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRI 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.I8 








Third Edition of the Successful 
THREE ACT COMEDY 


DOUBLE WEDDING 


5 Men, 7 Women, | Set 
By H. G. MACLAURIN 
This Play has already had 45 productions, and 200 
copies have been sold. The first Society that produced 
it made a clear profit of £25. Three Societies gave 
repeat performances at a later date. It is topical. It 
is a winner. It has not let a single Society down. 
Copies on Approval. Apply the Secretary. 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
Registered Office: 
20 BANK STREET, SHEFFIELD, ! 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

= — TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 

s. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY Dock. Gripping ay coher 4w., im. 

s. 8d. post paid 


Copies from the ME i 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











“MADAM TIC-TAC”’ 
A Thriller (6f., 5m.—I set) 
Falkland L. Cary and Philip Weathers 


Professional Repertory 
Productions at:— 


Aldershot . Barrow . Bexhill . Bedford 
Bognor Regis . Bournemouth . Bolton 
Bradford . Chester . Clacton . Clee- 
thorpes Colwyn Bay Dewsbury 
Folkestone Halifax Harrogate 
Hastings . Keighley . Leeds . Leicester 
Maidstone . Mansfield . New Brighton 


Newcastle-on-Tyne . Norwich . Oldham 
Palmers Green . Peterborough . Reading 
Redcar . Richmond . Rochdale . Ryde 
Scarborough Stockton Shanklin 
Sunderland . Watford . Wednesbury 
Westcliff-on-Sea . York . etc 


Now available for Amateurs 


SAMUEL FRENCH 





RELEASED TO AMATEURS 


JONTY DEWHURST’S 
SUCCESSFUL FARCE 


“HAVE TWINS 
AND LIKE IT” 


(One set—4w., 6m.) 


TEN FIRST-CLASS ACTING 
PARTS 
Now available in an 
Acting Edition 
FOUR SHILLINGS NETT 
obtainable through most book- 
shops, or direct from the publisher 
4s. 3d. (post paid) 
7 days reading loan (6d. P.O.) 


P. JONES BLAKEY 
96 Main Ridge, BOSTON, Lincolnshire 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 
(COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 


and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street. S.W.8. 


TAGE CURTAINS fur hire. 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 


PLAYREADING—Senall informal circle meeting Fri- 
days, Putney, invites two/three new members. Theatre, 
concert visits.—Write Dixon, 86 Cicada Road, S.W.18. 


INE BY CANDLELIGHT at the Irving Theatre 








22 Orford Road, 











FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


co ag UME” 





BIBLICAL 
7Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 


Restaurant, Irving Street, Leicester Square, London 
(WHI 3678). Fully licensed. Open till midnight. 


JOHN SUMMERS, PRODUCER and LECTURER. 


Available to amateur companies, London area. 
35 Mandeville Road, Southgate, N.14. 


*“ DILEMMA” 


A Thrilling Drama with Light Relief 
3 Acts, 1 Set. 4 m., 4f. 











Do you need a good all-women play for the festivals ? 
Why not choose one that is continuously proving 
itself a winner? 


"ROSEMARY FOR A QUEEN’ 


By KATHLEEN BOWER For Six Women 


A Tudor —— play og will not date. crim 
eee r mete : successes: Gloucestershire County winner in B.D.L. 
Differs from the usual thriller, as it has an appealing One-act Play Festival, 1952 (26 entries); Cup winner 
family story as a background to thrills and suspense.” West Suffolk Festival at Bury St. Edmunds (17 

—— entries). Well-known adjudicator and professional 
actress choose and produce it for their own drama 
groups. For copy on approval and further particulars 

send Sd. in stamps to 


KATHLEEN BOWER 
3 Abbots Road, Cinderford, Glos. 


PRESS REPORTS 
“A large audience was enthralled by Dilemma.” 


Send 5d. stamp for script on loan 


ARCHEL McCAW 
35 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
WHITLEY BAY, NORTHUMBERLAND 




















ROY FINDON 


EVANS PLAYS 


Now released to amateurs: 


THE NEST EGG 
5m., 3f. 


Farcical comedy by Harold Brooke and Kay 
Bannerman, authors of “Fit for Heroes.” 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 
Oscar Wilde, Soaks Paul Dehn. 


DR. MORELLE 
6m., 3f. 

Comedy thriller by Ernest Dudley and 
Arthur Watkyn. 
TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6m., 3f. (Released Ist April, 1954) 

J. B. Priestley. 

Copies 5/4 post free. 


A New Comedy (just completed) 
for Nine Women. 


‘LIVE AND LET LOVE’”’ 














A New Drama for Nine Women. 


“THE OWNER OF 
REDFIELDS”’ 


(Now being produced all over the 
country.) 


Reading scripts on application to: 
Box No. 562, Drama, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 


For reading copies on ten days’ loan, 
| send 1/— for each play required. 


! EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED, 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., 
LONDON, W.C.1 








enclosing I/- in stamps. Playing sets 


available. 
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NORTHERN 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Registered Office: 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford 
Telephone: 21390 


* 


Presidents: 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Patrons: 

SIR LEWIS CASSON 
J. ARTHUR RANK 
MICHAEL MacOWAN 
DAME EDITH EVANS 

* 

* 

Director: ESME CHURCH 


Art Director: MOLLY McARTHUR 


Assistant Director: JEAN SUGDEN 








THE GINNER MAWER | 
SCHOOL of DANCE & DRAMA 


s 
CHELTENHAM | 
Three-Year Course for Teaching and the ROY 
Stage in all branches of the Theatre Arts. 
One Year Speech and Drama Course for Rece 
Qualified Teachers. 
Experience in Teaching, Production, 
Performance and Stage Management. 
Preparation for Public Examinations and 
the Ginner Mawer Diploma. \ 
An_ intriguing Demonstration-Perfor- |} 
mance is available to Schools and Colleges |} 
on the Drama and Dance Teaching as a | (I) ¢ 
Career. : 
Directors: 
Dance: Ruby Ginner | sad 
Drama: Irene Mawer | (3) § 
Particulars from: 
The Organising Secretary, 
The Rotunda, Cheltenham : 

















WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 


TratninG COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS OF Music, 
AND DRAMA 


ART 











HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal: Miss E. R. LiDweEL_t 

















TWO-YEAR course of initial training for intend- s UNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest P 
A ing teachers (men and women) who wish to H positions in the country with 40 acres of HER 
make their particular contribution to a school through grounds, excellent playing fields, usual games. | 
the teaching of Drama will be held at Bretton Hall The general aim of the School is to give a wide 
commencing in September, 1954. Students will be and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for H.R 
prepared for work in secondary schools and will the Oxford General Certificate. of Education at all ey 
include in the course, as principal studies, English, levels and University Entrance if desired. There are M 
Drama, and Movement Education. All students will special facilities for Languages. The School is also oy 
also be expected to take part in the general training ideal as a Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic 
in the Arts provided by the College. Art and Dancing. Comprehensive Training is given M 
3 ‘ 2 : for girls from 8 to 18 years in all branches of Drama Te 
Further particulars can be obtained from:— and Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet T 

The Principal, Bretton Hall, and Fencing. All recognised Examinations. es 
Bretton, Wakefield, Yorkshire. Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. RA 
whic 

for | 

¥ 

weel 

r _ 

The New Era Academy of Drama and Music Spe 

17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.| (Lomdom) Ltd Telephone : Langham 1320 = 

ing, 
Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.L, R.P.S.; Spec 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.8.£.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; spea 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LiTT.; Cecil Hunt. Arrz 
scho 

STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE TRAINING—Private Lessons E 
VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lessons whey oe 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE—A Speciality Fra 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal awards) 26th 
(held in London and in 60 Provincial Centres) PR 
forn 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Forthcoming Events - 1954 


THREE-DAY COURSE FOR 
YOUNG ACTORS 


(between the ages of 10 and I5 years) 
April 2ist to 23rd 
at B.D.L. 9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 


WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
April 24th and 25th 
at B.D.L. 9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 
BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
at Brighton Training College 
July 3ist to August 4th 
KIDDERMINSTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
at Shenstone Training College 
3rd September to 12th 
Connected with Theatre Week at Malvern 
Prospectus of all courses on application. 


All enquiries to: Training Department, 
B.D.L., 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 














L 

- ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 

- Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 


of Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 


de QUEEN MOTHER. 

or President: 

all H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
re Principal: SIR REGINALD THATCHER, 
so M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 

tic Warden: 

en MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 

~ Teachers Course in Speech and Drama 


This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 

_ men and women, leading to the award of the 

R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) 

a which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
= for Qualified Teacher Status. 

—_ The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 

weekly, and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 

Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 

Drama; Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 

Microphone Technique; Make-up; Mime; 

Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 

ing, Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 

Speech; Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 

speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 

Arrangements are made for students to teach in 


schools, under supervision, during their third year. 
L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Provisional 
dates for next session, 6th-14th April and 2!st- 
26th April. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from GURNEY PARROTT, 
Hon.F.R.A.M., (Secretary). 





THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen ExizasetH, THE Queen MorTHerR 
Principal : 
Henry HAvVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) 


Director : 
Cotin CHANDLER 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
$e 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age 
Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT Apply now for entry September 1954 


(Thirty minutes by train from London) 











THE LCNDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Established 1861 


M. 
A. TOWER HOUSE Oe 


w 
L. CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 A. 
(Fremantle 9883) 


Chairman: Principal: 
VERNON GATTIE, M.A., C.B.E. MATTHEW FORSYTH 


Full Dramatic Course with Speech Training and including 
Television and Film Classes 


Regular Rehearsal Classes and End of Term performances under Professional 
Theatre Conditions in the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 


Recent Student Productions: 
JULY 1953 LAMDA REVUE 1953 
“This year’s best student show is called ‘The LAMDA Revue . .. ” — Tatler 
DECEMBER 1953 “ THE FIRSTBORN” by Christopher Fry. 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
FREMANTLE 9883 


Incorporated as a “‘Limited” Association for the Promotion of Art and not for Profit 
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A NEW 


STAGE LIGHTING 
PUBLICATION 


This pocket size book really 
tackles those fundamental 
problems which confront 
Producers and Electricians of 


all Drama Groups, etc. 


It indicates what equipment 
to use, how to use it, and the 
art of COLOUR LIGHTING 
Send for your copy is dealt with very clearly 


Now! and simply. 





Every Drama Group should add this Booklet to its Library 





PRICE 3/6 EACH, POST FREE 
from the Publishers: 
W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 


Ask also for Illustrated Catalogue of **FURSE” Stage Lighting Equipment 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 








